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In the Established London ffrr Tradition 


Chants Gregorian 
Monks of the Abbey St. Pierre de Salesmes 
Conductor: Dom Joseph Gajard O.S.B. 
LL 814 $29.75 
5-12” 


Don Quixote (Richard Straus) (Opus 35) 
Played by Pierre Fournier, Cello with Clemens 
Krauss conducting The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


LL 855 $5.95 


Symphony No. 3 (Wilhelm Pijper) 
Prelude and Entr’arte from Marysas 
(Alphons Diepenbrook) 
Eduard van Beinum conducting the Concert- 
gaebow Orchestra Amsterdam 

LL 851 $5.95 
Symphony No, 3 in F Major 

(Brahms) (Opus 90) 

Karl Boehm conducting The Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 

LL-857 $5.95 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor For Piano and 
Orchestra (Brahms) 
Clifford Curzon (piano) Eduard Van Beinum 
conducting. L 860 $5.95 


Yeoman of the Guard (highlights) 
(Gilbert & Sullivan) 
Ruddigore— Highlights (Gilbert & Sullivan) 
D’Oly Carte Opera Company 
Conductor: Isidore Godfrey 
LL 783 $5.95 


Songs of Mendelssohn 
Auf Flugeln des Gesanges (Opus 34, No. 2); 
Der Mond (Opus 86, No. 5); Schilflied (Opus 
71, No. 4); Neue Liebe (Opus 19, No. 4); 
Venetianisches Gondellied (Opus 57, No. 5); 
Fruhtingslied (Opus 47, No. 3). 

Songs of Tschaikowsky 
Warum (Opus 28, No. 3); Warum sind die 
Rosen so blass (Opus 6, No. 5); Es war auf 
dem Balle (Opus 38, No. 3); Ob Heller Tage 
(Opus 47, No. 6). 

Max Lichtegg (tenor) and Hans Wil!i Haeusslin 

(piano). 

LS 799 $4.95 


Russian and Ludmilla—Overture (Glinka) 
On The Steppes of Centra! Asia (Borodin) 


A Night On Bare Mountain 
(Moussorgsky) 


Symphony No. 1 in D Major (Classical) 
(Prokofiev) (Op. 25) 
Ernest Ansermet conducting O’Orchestre de la 
Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. 
LL-864 $5.95 


Giselle Complete Ballet Recording 

(Adolphe Adam) 
Richard Blareau conducting L’Orchestre du 
Theatre National de L’Opera, Paris. 





LL-869 $5.95 
Grad Bali—c pl Ballet Record- 
ing (J. Strauss) 
Anatole Fistoulari conducting The New Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

LL-883 $5.95 


Sonata For Violin, ‘Cello and Piano 

(Riisager) (Opus 55a) 

Wandy Tworek (violin)—Johan Hye-Knudsen 

(‘cello)—Esther Vagning (piano). 

Sonata For Two Violins 

(Riisager) (Opus 55b) 

Wandy Tworek and Charles Senderovitz. 
LS-785 $4.95 


Suite Bergamasque (Claude Debussy) 


Gaspard de la Nuit (Maurice Ravel) 
Friedrich Gulda (Piano) 
LL-754 $5.65 


Strike Up The Band 
Strike up The Band—Obsession—Clair de 
Lune—Piper’s Patrol—Vanessa—Hot Toddy 
On The Bridge—Alpine Boogie— You Are 
My Heart’s Delight—Alouette— Hawaiian 
War Chant—La Mer. 
Ted Heath and His Music. 


LL-750 $5.95 


LONDON FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING utilizing the talents 
of THE WORLD'S LARGEST ROSTER OF INTERNATIONALLY FA- 


MOUS ARTISTS. 
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Record Highlights of 1953 


ERE is a list of Christmas gift suggestions, 

chosen from the highlights of the year which 
have been favorably reviewed, with date reference 
to the original reviews. For convenience, this list 
has been arranged in different musical categories 
in order that the prospective give: can acquire 
the type of selection best suited to the individual 
for whom it is intended. The majority of the recome 
mended recordings are first-rate examples of mod- 


ern engineering. Others chosen because of un- 
usual artistic merits are marked by an asterisk. 
The list includes LPs reviewed from January 
through November. Our choice of highlights from 
December's reviews will be published in our 
January issue. 

Orchestra 

Beethoven: Overtures—Leonore Nos. 1, 2 and 
3; Fidelio; Scherchen and the Vienna State 
Opera Orch. Westminster WL-5177 (March, 


p. 219), $5.95. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8&8, Op. 93; Mendel- 


ssohn: Symphony No. 4, Op. 90 (‘Italian’); 


Beecham and the Royal Phil. Orch. Columbia 
ML-4681 (Sept., p. 8), $5.45. 
Bizet: L'Arlesienne Suites Nos. 1 and 2; Sto 


kowski and His Orch. 
p. 148), $5.72. 
Brahms: Symphony fo. 1, Op. 68; 
and Vienha State Opera Orch. 
WL-5189 (July, p. 349), $5.95. 


Victor LM-1706 (Jan., 


Scherchen 
Westminster 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2, Op. 73; Toscanini 
and the NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1731 
(May, p. 283), $5.72. 

Bruckner; Symphony No. 7; Franck: Psyche 
Suite; van Beinum and the Concertgebouw 
rch. London LL-852/53 (Nov. p. 87), $11.90. 

Copland: Symphony No. 3; Dorati and the 


Minneapolis Sym. Orch. 
p. 46), $5.95. 

Delius: Brigg Fair; On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring; A Song of Summer; The Walk to the 
Paradise Garden; Collins and the London Sym 
Orch. London LL-758 (Aug. p. 382), $5.95. 


December, 1953 


Mercury 50018 (Oct. 





Dello Joio: The Triumph of St. Joan Symphony; 


Whitney and the Louisville Orchestra. Colum- 
bia ML-4615 (Jan., p. 145), $5.45. 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 2, Op. 70; Schmitd- 


Isserstedt and the Hamburg Radio Sym. Orch. 
London LL-778 (Oct. p. 47), $5.95. 

Early Italian Music: Works of Vivaldi, Cesti, 
Lully, Palestrina, Gabrieli; Stokowski and 


His Orch. Victor LM-1721 (March, p. 236), 
$5.72. 
Elgar: Enigma Variations, Op. 36; Brahms: 


Variations on a Theme of Haydn, Op. 56a; Tos- 
canini and the NBC Sym. Orch. Victor LM- 
1725 (April, p. 253), $5.72. 

Franck: Symphony in D minor; 
Detroit Sym. Orch. 
$5.95. 

Honegger: Symphony No. 5; Roussel: Bacchus 
et Ariane—Ballet Suite No. 2; Munch and the 
Boston Sym. Orch. Victor LM-1741 (Nov. 
p. 91), $5.72. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 1; 
Pittsburgh Sym. Orch. 
p. 50), $5.70. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 7; 
Vienna State Opera Orch. 
211 (May, p. 282), $11.90. 

Moussorsky-Ravel: Pictures al ar 
Stravinsky: Firebird Suite; 
Philadelphia Orch. 
p. 51), $5.45. 

Rachmaninoff: Symphonic Dances, Op. 45; 
Leinsdorf and the Rochester Phil. Orch. Colum 
bia ML-4621 (March, p. 224), $5.45. 

Ravel: Daphnis et Chloe (Complete 
Ansermet and the Swiss Romande Orch. 
LL-693 (March, p. 238), $5.95. 

Respighi: The Birds; Ancient Airs and Dances 
for the Lute, Suite No. 2; Litschauer and the 
Vienna State Opera Orch. Vanguard 433 (May 
Pp. 286), $5.95. 

UYimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade, Op. 35; 
kowski and the Philharmonia Orch. 
LM-1732 (May, p. 286), $5.72. 


Paray and the 
Mercury 50023 (Nov. p. 90), 


Steinberg and the 
Capitol P-8224 (Oct. 


Scherchen and the 
Westminster set 


Exhibition; 


Ormandy and the 
Columbia ML-4700 (Oct. 


Ballet) ; 
London 


Sto 
Victor 


107 








Scriabin: Poem of Ecstasy; Poem of Fire; Mi- 


tropoulos and the Phil. Sym. Orch. of N. \ 
Columbia ML-4731 (Nov. p. 94), $5.45 

Strauss: Heldenleben, Op. 40; Krauss and the 
Vienna Phil. Orch. London LL-659 (Feb. p. 187 
$5.95 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 4, Op. 36; Fricsay 
and the RIAS Sym. Orch. Decca DL-9680 
July 1953), $5.85 

Vaughan Willian:s: Pastoral Symphony; Boult 
and the London Phil. Orch. London LL.721 
August. p. 381), $5.95 


Wagner: Lohengrin—Preludes to Acts I and I11; 


Die Meistersinger— Prelude; Tannhaueser—Over 
lure; Die Walkuere—Walkuerenritt; Paray and 
the Detroit Sym. Orch. Mercury 50021 (Nov 
p. 90), $5.95 


Concerto 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1,Op. 15; Badura 


Skoda, Scherchen and the Vienna State Opesa 
Orch Westminster WL-5209 (Aug. p. 388) 
$5.95 

Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5, Op. 73 (“Em 
peror Gieseking, von Karajan and the Phil 


harmonia Orch Columbia ML-4623 (March 
p. 227), $5.45 

Bliss: Piano Concerto; Mewton-Wood, Goehr 
and the Utrecht Sym. Orch, Concert Hall 
1167 (Sept. p. 16), $5.95 

Brahms; Pianc Concerio No. 1, Op. 15; Solomon 
Kubelik and the Philharmonia Orch. HMV 
1042 (Sept., p. 10), $5.95 

Dvorak: Viclin Concerto, Op. 53; Oistrakh 
Kondrashin and State Radio Orch of the USSR 
Vanguard 6016 (Oct., p. 55), $5.95 

MacDowell: Concerios Nos. 1, Op. 15 and No 
Op. 23; Rivkin, Dixon and the Vienna State 
Opera Orch Westminster WL-5190 (May 
p. 289), $5.95 

Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 23; 
Solomon Dobrowen and the Philharmonia 
Orch. HMYV 1028 (Feb., p. 189), $5.95 

Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 44; 
Pinter, Rother and Radio Berlin Sym. Orch 
Urania 7081 (July. p. 355); $5.95 

Chamber Music 

Borodin: Quartei No Tchaikovsky: Quarle/ 


Vo. 1, 11; Hollywood String 
Capitol P-8187 (June, p. 325), $5.70. 
Brahms: Quintet No. 2 for Strings, Op. 111; Stern 

Schneider, Katims, Thomas, 
Schumann: Quintet for 
44; Stern, Schneider, 
Columbia MI 
Kohs: 


nine 


Op Quartet 


lortelier; 

Piano and Strings, Op 
thomas, Tortelier, Hess 
4711 (Nov. p. 82), $5.45 

Molnar 
Copland: 

Oppenheim 

ML-4492 


and 
Juil 
Hambio 

p.211 


(viola) 
Sextet; 


Chamber Concerto 


string players; 
iard String Qt clarinet), 


piano Columbia (March 
$5.45 
Moore: 


Musi« 
108 


and New 
No. 2 


Quintet; Oppenheim (clarinet 


String Qt.; Riegger: Quartet 






New Music String Qt. Columbia ML-449 
(March, p. 211), $5.45 

Mozart: Piano Quartets, K. 478 and K. 493; 
Curzon and Members of the Amadeus Qt. Lon 
don LL-679 (April, p. 263), $5.95. 

Mozart: Six Haydn Quartets, Nos. 14-19, K. 387 


421, 428, 458, 464, 465; Budapest String Qt. } 
Columbia set SL-187 (Nov., p. 103), $16.35 | 
Mozart: Diverlimento, K. 563; Pougnet, Riddle 
Pini Westminster WL-5191 (July, p. 358), | 
$5.95. | 
Smetana: Quarle! in E mi. (“From my Life” 
Dvorak: Quartet, Op. 96 (‘‘American’’); Curtis 
String Qt. (April, p. 265), $5.95. 
Instrumental 
Flamenco; Carlos Montoya (guitar) with Lydia 
Ibarrondo in two songs Remington 199-134 
(August, p. 380), $5.95. j 
Italian Baroque Music: Vocal and chamber } 
music by Vivaldi, Marcello, Carissimi, and 
Germiniani. Societa Corelli with Luisa 
Ribacchi. Victor LM-1767 (June, p. 326 
$5.72. {Virtuosi di Roma Program; Music by 


Rossini, Venetian School, Campini, 
Decca DL-9674 (June, p. 326), $5.85. 


Bonparti 


Keboard 


cere a renee emene 


Bach: Clavier Uebung; Ralph Kirkpatrick (harps 


chord) and Paul Callaway (organ). Haydn 
Society 3056 thru 3062 (April, p. 249), $5.95 
each. 

Bach: Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring; Siciliana 
from Sonata No. 2 for Unaccompanied Flute 


Nun komm’ der Heiden 
Dir, Herr Jesu Christ; 


Partita No 
Hetland; 


1 in B flat; 
Ich ruf’ cu 


Mozart: Sonata No. 8 K. 310; Dinu Lipatti 
Columbia ML-4633 (May, p. 276), $5.45. 
Chopin:  Ballades; Ginette Joyen West 
minster WL-5169 (Jan., p. 163), $5.95. 
Chopin: Preludes, Op. 28; Friedrich Gulda 
London LL-/55 (Oct., p. 61), $5.95. 
Chopin: Sonata No. 3, Op. 58; Bacarolle, Op. 60 


Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2; Mazurka, Op. 50, No. 3 

Dinu Lipatti. Cclumbia ML-4721 (Oct., p. 61 
$5.45. 

Granados: /2 
Westminster 


Echaniz 
$5.95 


Spanish 


WL-5181 


af ye 
363), 


Dances; 
(July, p. 


Scarlatti: 12 Sonatas for Harpsichord; Fernando 
Valenti Westminster WL-5186 (May, p. 297) 
$5.95. 

Opera 

Bellini: La Sonnambula; Pagliughi, Tagliavini 
Siepi, and others with Radio Italiana Orch 
and Chorus, Franco Capuana (cond.). Cetra 


set 1240 (April, p 
Boito: Mefistofele; 
with Milan Opera Chorus and Orchestra, Franc 


251), $17.85. 
Noli, Poggi, Neri, and others 


Capuano (cond Urania set 230 (May, p 
274), $17.85 

Falla: El Retablo de Maese Pedro; Soloists, E 
Halffter conducting the Orch. of the Champs 


Freitas 


The American Record Guidé 


Elysees Theatre; also El Amor Brujo; 
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Branco conducting tne Madrid Svm. Orch. 
with contralto soloist. Westminster WL-5238 
Nov., p. 79), $5.95. 

Mussorgsky: Boris Godounov; Christoff, Zareska, 
Gedda, and others with Chorus and Orchestra 
Issay Dobrowen (cond.). Victor set LHMV- 
6400 (Jan., page 142), $23.80. 

Mozart: Cosi fan tutte; Souez, Helletsgruber, 
Nash, Dongraf-Fassbaender, Brownlee, and 

thers with Glyndebourne Chorus and Orchestra, 

Fritz Busch (cond.). Victor set LCT-6104* 
March, p. 213), $17.85. 

Puccini: Tosca; Tebaldi, Campora, Mascherini, 
and others with Santa Cecilia Chorus and Or 
chestra, Alberto Erede (cond.). 
660-61 (Jan., p. 144), $11.90. 

L’Heure Espagnole; 

Hamel, Rehfuss, Vessieres, Swiss Romande 


London set 


Ravel: Danco, Durenne, 
Orch. conducted by Ernest Ansermet. London 
LL-796 (Nov., p. 80), $5.95. 

Verdi: J! Ballo in Maschera; Gigli, Becchi, Canig 
lia, Barbieri, and others with Chorus and Or- 
chestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome, Tullio 
Serafin (cond.) Victor set LCT-6007* (April, 
p. 252), $15.44. 

Verdi: Otello; Nelli, Merriman, Vinay, Valdengo, 
and others with Chorus and the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arturo Toscanini (cond.). 
Victor set LM-6107, (Oct., p. 39), $17.16 

Wagner: Die Goetterdaemmerung Immolation 
Scene; Flagstad, Furtwaengler and the Phil 
harmonia Orch. Victor LHMV-1024, (Feb., p. 
181), $5.95. 

Wagner: Tristan und Isolde; Flagstad, Suthaus, 
Thebom, Fischer-Dieskau, Greind!, Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by Wilhelm 

LM-6700 (Nov. 


Furtwaengler. Victor set 


p. 76), $28.60. 


Voice 


Bach: Arias from Mass in B minor, St. Mattheu 

Handel: Arias 

Messiah, Judas Macabaeus; 
Kathleen Ferrier, Boult and the London Phil. 
Orch. (April, p. 267), $5.95. 

Beethoven: An die ferne Geliebte, Op. 98; Brahms: 
Vier ernste Gesaenge, Op. 121; Fischer-Dieskau 

Decca 


Passion, St. John Passion; 
from Samson, 


(baritone) and Hertha Klust (piano). 
DL-9668 (June, p. 307), $5.85. 

Elizabethan Love Songs and Harpsichord 
Pieces: 11 Songs and 9 Pieces; Hugues Cuenod 
(tenor) and Claude Jean Chiasson (harpsi- 
chord). Lyrichord LL-37 (April, p. 268), $5.95. 

Mozart: Five Concert Arias; Magda Laszlo, 
Quadri and the Vienna State Opera Orch. 
Westminster WL-5179 (June, p. 332), $5.95. 

Mozart: Arias from Le Nozze di Figaro and 3 Con- 
cert Arias; George London with Bruno Walter 
and the Columbia Symphony Orch. Columbia 
ML-4694 (Sept. p. 28), $5.45. 

Mozart: Exultate Jubilate, K. 165; Arias from 
Il Re pastore and Die Entfuehrung; Warnung, 
A. 433; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Krips and 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch. and Gerald Moore 
(piano). Columbia ML-4649, (Sept., p. 30), 
$5.45 


December, 1953 





Muzio Song Recital: Songs by Pergolesi, 
Donaudy, Refice, Reger, Debussy, Delibes; 
Claudia Muzio with Molajoli and Refice and 
Orchestra. Columbia ML-4634, (April, p. 243), 
$5.45. 

Russian Songs and Arias: Arias from Kitzeh, 
Khovanchina, Eugen Onegin, and Songs by Mus- 
sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov; Boris Christoff, 
Gerald Moore (piano) and Philharmonia Orch., 
Dobrowen and Scheuchter (conductors). HMV 
1033 (Sept., p. 10), $5.95. 

Schlusnus Sings—Vol. 3: Songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Strauss, Beethoven, Wolf. Vol. 
4: Songs by Schubert, Strauss, Schumann, 
Radecke, Humperdinck, Loewe. Decca 
9622, 9623 (April, p. 243). Vol. 5: Songs by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Loewe, Schumann, 
Schubert. Decca 9624 (June, p. 307). $5.85 


each. 


Choral 


Bach: Si. Matthew Passion; Soloists, Chorus 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Hermann Scherchen. Westminster set WAL- 
401 (Oct. 1953, p. 43), $23.80 

Banchieri: Festino (A cycle of madrigals inter- 
spersed with music for virginals); Primavera 
Singers, Blanche Winogron (virginals). Esoteric 
516 (June, p. 334), $5.95 

Gregorian Chant; 
Gregorian Choir. Gregorian Institute of Ameri- 
ca MA-LP-1 (July, p. 365), $5.95. 

Handel: St. John Passion; Soloists, Bach Choir 
of Zurich with Winterthur Sym. Orch. con- 
ducted by B. Henking. Handel Society set 
HDL-16 (July, p. 346), $11.90. 

Honegger: Jeanne d'Arc au Bucher; Vera Zorina 
(speaker), soloists and chorus with Philadelphia 
Orch. conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia set SL-178 (May, p. 280), $12.10. 

Janacek: Mixed 
Chorus and Brno Radio Sym. Orch. conducted 
by B. Bakala. Urania 7072 (March, p. 234), 
$5.95. 

Mendelssohn: Walpurgisnacht, Op. 60; Soloists 
and Netherlands Phil. Choir and Orch. con- 
ducted by Otto Ackermann; and Five Songs; 
Uta Graf. Concert Hall 1159 (March, p. 234), 
$5.95. 

Monteverdi: 7 Madrigals; Gesualdo: 6 Madri- 
glas; The Randolph Singers. 
WL-S5171 (Jan., p. 146), $5.95. 

Monteverdi: Magnificat and other works; 
Soloists and Instrumental Ensemble conducted 
by A. Ephrikian. Period 558 (Feb., p. 174), 
$5.95. 

Monteverdi: Vespro della Beata Virgine; Soloists, 
Swabian Choral Singers of Stuttgart, Stuttgart 
Bach Orch. conducted by Hans Grischxat. 
Vox set PL-7902 (June, p. 331), M11.90. 

Stravinsky: Oedipus Rex; Pears (tenor) and 
Moed! (mezzo-soorano), Cocteau (narrator), 
and others with Cologne Radio Chorus and Sym. 
Orch. conducted by the Composer. Columbia 
ML-4644 (May, p. 280), $5.45. 


Mount Angel Seminary 


Slavonic Mass; Moravian 


Westminster 
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BOOK REVIEW 


GOOD LISTENING—A Basic Guide 
for Record Collectors. R. D. Darrell. 
206 pp. $2.75. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. 


AHERE is an excellent 
at Christmas to any music listener whose 
the phonograph. 
when such a 
but this is 


book to give 
shrine of worship is 
There was a time 
looked 


longer true. 


person 


was down upon, no 
There is as much justifica- 
tion in listening to music from records 
whenever you wish, in your own home, 
as there is justification in reading books 
under similar circumstances. The author 
of this book would be among the first, 
I feel certain, to endorse this viewpoint. 


R. D. Darrell, “Rob” Darrell to 
intimates, has a simple homespun philo- 


his 


sophy which has made him everyman’s 
friend. His book is intended “primarily 
for those who lack either knowledge or 
for the ad- 


the rovice general 


confidence, and _ especially 
mittedly 
listener.” 
that 

rapidly 


non-expert 
Though the author contends 
and “the 

experts” 


experienced _ listeners 
multiplying 


will have their “pat answers” to what 


amateur 


he has to say, and anything he advances 
will afford them the 
of confirmation or disputation,” I 


“only satisfaction 
be- 
lieve he underestimates the true value 
of his little treatise on music and its re- 
lation to the individual and the home. 
Darrell with 
about records since 1926, so he knows the 


In his book, he has chosen to talk 


has lived and written 


score. 


specifically about the artistic values of 


the source—in other words, 


about the makers of music and the style 


music at 


from the different 
history than 
to talk specifically about interpretative 
artistry. 
attention on content rather than medium 
—‘the musical 

the text usually 
specific recordings” 


and “feel” of music, 


periods of music rather 


This aim is to focus the readers’ 
works are discussed in 


without to 
and in the back of 


reference 


the book he supplies a discography con- 
sisting of “‘a recommended (long-playing ) 
disc edition of each work mentioned.” 

Knowing “Rob” Darrell through the 
years, I can visualize him with his favorite 


pipe typing these pages, trying to spread 


his friendly-disposed gospel toward as 
wide a range of listeners as_ possible, 
seeking to assist them in their broadening 


of horizons and developing a_ primary 
respect and admiration of music apart 
from interpretative artistry. Not that 
he lacks respect for the latter; rather, 
it is not dominated by “big names,” 
as his discography shows. It 
bit strange that Darrell—who is essen- 
tially informal at heart, a truly unpre- 
tentious person, addicted to none of the 
empty amenities—should 
chosen to give some of his chapter headings 
levitative titles, implicative of facetious 
humor decidedly at variance with the 
poetic quotes below them. The smile 
that they might evoke is hardly in keep- 
ing with his text. 
One wonders if this was some editor’s 
handiwork. 

The book, divided into three parts, 
is well laid out. Part I, ““You and Music,” 
aims to breakdown prejudices and stimu- 
late a catholicity in approach. Part II, 
“Music and Its Makers,” traverses his- 
tory in a fascinating but simple manner. 
Part III], “One World—Many Mansions,” 


seems a 


social have 


thought-provoking 
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seeks to help the listener to orient him- 
self to “whatever specific region”’ in music 
he selects for himself and also to try to 
help him broaden his horizons. 

The Editor 


TOSCANINI 


Conducts Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: Symphonies No. 2 in 
D, Op. 36 and No. 4 in B flat, Op. 60. 
RCA Victor LP LM-1723. Symphony 
Vo. 6 in F, Op. 68 (‘Pastoral’). RCA 
Victor LP LM-1755. Symphony No. 7 
in A, Op. 92. RCA Victor LP LM- 
1756. Symphonies Nos. 5 in C minor, 
Op. 67 and No. 8 in F, Op. 93. RCA 
Victor LP LM-1757. All played by 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo $5.72 
each disc. 


Toscanini. 


ATHESE recordings were released last 
spring in a special package with Tos- 
canini’s recent versions of the First, Third 
and Ninth Symphonies as a tribute to his 
completion at long last of recordings of 
all nine of the Beethoven’s works. There 
has been too long a delay in the above 
discs reaching most reviewers. Inasmuch 
as we prefer hearing recordings at leisure 
on our own equipment, no effort on our 
part was made to hear earlier the present 
releases elsewhere. 

No admirer of Toscanini could fail to 
welcome these modern recordings of his 
Beethoven performances in which realism 
prevails. The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra has never played 
better, yet its lustrous quality and soaring 
sound as heard in the concert hall is 
not fully substantiated here, though the 
recording was accomplished in or from 
Carnegie Hall. The string quality changes 
in character during many of these per- 
formances, which is not true in the hall. 
This is especially noticeable in the sym- 
phonies where dramatic tension is em- 
phasized—in the Seventh especially, also 
in the Fourth and the Fifth. In the Second 
and the Sizth, the tonal quality of the 
strings is more consistently ingratiating, 
whereas in the others mentioned this is 
December, 1953 
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manifest only in the softer passages. The 
blame cannot be laid to the conductor. 

Toscanini’s with Beethoven is 
highly personalized; it is marked by 
dynamic tension and an auditory excite- 
ment quite unlike any other man of his 
times. More than any other conductor 
he achieves a re-creative experience by 
absorption with the 
dramatic ebb and flow of the music and 
the building of its architectural splendor. 
His dynamic contrasts are infinite; his 
ability to clarify detail without disrupting 
line or phrase is uncanny. To say that 
his is the final word on interpreting Bee- 
thoven, however, is a mistake. While 
one may greatly admire his performances, 
one is mindful of the interpretative art 
of other leading musical personalities. 
No man has ever said the final word on 
Beethoven, or ever will. 

Personally, Tos- 
canini’s way with Beethoven does not 
preclude my acknowledgment of the ways 
of others. Among performances of the 
Second and Eighth Symphonies 1 have 
always admired greatly those of Beecham, 
in which the individuality of approach 
seems as cogent to me as Toscanini’s. 
There is a magic all its own in the classical 
restraint of Weingartner, whose genial 
way with Beethoven permits relaxation 
in listening. And Bruno Walter’s affec- 
tionate way has it followers. Schuricht, 
less heavy-handed than most Teutonic 
conductors, fine tradition 
in which matched with 
dramatic power. He has long been re- 
garded in Europe as an excellent classical 
conductor. The Italian Alceo Galliera, 
in his performance of the Seventh, gives 
us one of the best performances of this 
work on discs. Furtwaengler, a superb 
orchestral technician, has grown too ec- 
centric in recent years for my taste. The 
Frenchmen Paray 
given several excellent Beethoven 
formances and may well give more. 

Most welcome in the Toscanini 
releases is his performance of the Second 
and the Sizth. Both are beautifully 
played with an ingratiating quality of 
tone which lingers in one’s memory. The 
new Seventh suffers from dryness of tone 
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way 


his concentrative 


my admiration of 


upholds a 
vehemence_ is 


have 
per- 


Monteux and 


new 











in the louder passages. It is a more in- 
tense performance than the older one 
the N. Y. Philharmonic 
it is full of phraseological wonders that 
cannot fail to thrill the discerning listenev. 
The Eighth is but 
Beecham’s recent performance is preferred 


with and yet 


new rich in sound, 


by this writer. The Fifth is a great im- 
provement over the old studio 8-H version 

a truly memorable performance for the 
the 
Toscanini 
the third 
The new 
older 


beauty of its slow movement and 


wonderful manner in’ which 
the transition 
to the fourth movements. 
Fourth better the 


though its dryness of tone in the louder 


handles from 


flows than one 
passages leaves something to be desired. 


PER. 


TEN AMERICANS 


Americana for Solo Winds and String 
Orchestra—BARLOW: The Winter's 
Past; ROGERS: Soliloquy for Flute 
and Strings; KELLER: Serenade for 
Clarinet and Strings; COPLAND: Quiet 


City; KENNAN: Night Soliloquy: 
HANSON: Serenade for Flute, Strings 
and Harp and Pastorale for Oboe, 


Strings, and Harp. MG-40003. 
HARRIS: Symphony No. 3; HANSON: 

Symphony No. 4. MG-40004. 
RIEGGER: New Dance; HOVHANESS: 

Concerto No. 1 for Orchestra; COWELL: 

Symphony No. 4. MG-40005. 

All performed by the Eastman-Rochese 

ter conducted 


LPs, 


Symphony Orchestra 


by Howard Hanson. Mercury 
$5.95 each. 
AIT would be an exaggeration to cate- 
simultaneous issues as a 
“cross-section” of the 
tory. They do, however, offer striking 
evidence of the healthy abundance which 
has been the most appropriate hallmark 
musical | life. 
The recordings are, as you would expect 
from Mercury, as dazzling as sunlight. 
In a few ;instances, most notably in the 
Harris Third, the engineers have done their 
duty not wisely but too well, revealing 
the the performance 
with vivid and appalling presence. Han- 


gorize these 


American reper- 


of our eclectically busy 


worst aspects of 
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son conducts this most powerful of his 
younger contemporary’s achievements with 
unpardonable sluggishness and the strings 
go their own ragged way. There is no 
dialing away these defects. 

The disc embracing the wind pieces 
has a certain nostalgic interest among 
its more compelling attributes. Partisans 
of the domestic product will remember 
the old 78 Victor album that introduced 
some of these lovely little works to an 
three of them 
After 
15 years I find Barlow’s oboe rhapsody 
Carolina 


unreceptive public. Two or 


have proved their enduring worth. 


on melodies as touching and 


as listenable as ever. So with the Rogers, 
despite its undemable redolence of Foote 
Griffes. Copland’s Quiet City, of 
course, is recognized as a modern classic 


and 


anyway and one is startled to find that 
this is the first LP version of it. 

Riegger’s New Dance is derived fron, 
the final section of a much longer work 
As 
its title implies the music is essentially 
choreographic. — It 1935 
for the Humphrey-Weidman dance group. 
This perorative fragment, based through- 


for piano four hands and percussion. 


was written in 


out on a single rhythmic pattern which 
juxtaposes the rhumba and conga beats, 
is a stunning four de force that needs no 
reference to its primary context for maxi- 
mal effect. 

The Hovhaness effort, subtitled Areva- 
kal after the Armenian the 
Lenten season, is a recent (1951) opus of a 
kicd with every other composition for 
which this singular figure is known to con- 
That is to say, briefly, 


word for 


cert audiences. 
that it mingles the modes and melodies 
of the composer’s homeland with a kind 
of post-Scriabin theosophy. 

To these ears Hovhaness always sounds 
like Rimsky-Korsakov transplanted to 
a south Russian venue, but the composite 
unfamiliar 
individuality, to 
like 


style has enough exoticism, 
if not 


recommend 


creative 
it to 
moving meditations. 


real 


those who slow- 


Cowell’s Short Symphony, as the Fourth 
is called, is a honey. Those who recall 
his tone 
urged to 


clusters with apprehension are 
put aside their prejudices and 
Continued on page 140) 
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By W. E. Gillespie 








The Case for a Berlioz Society 


‘Tus MONTH marks the 150th an- 
niversary of Berlioz’s birth, which 
December 11, 1803. This 


is surely a propitious time to consider the 


occurred on 
case for a Berlioz society. Though Eng- 
land and Germany have taken the lead 
in restoring Berlioz’s music and in break- 
ing through the wall of prejudice and mis- 
conception which has grown up about 
him, in this country Berlioz’s music has 
not received its just due. True, under- 
standing and recognition have been grow- 
ing steadily with the support of 
nent writers and conductors. 
Berlioz has not as yet received his just 


promi- 
Even so, 
due in America. Too much of his music 
has been unavailable to our ears, and some 
of what we do have is by no means ade- 
quately performed. Here is.one goal for 
a Berlioz Society: to get his music per- 
formed—well enough to provide a fair 
test of its worth. 

Since the advent of LP records, six 
major works of Berlioz have been pro- 
Add to 
these the four major works which were 
already available in 1948, now transferred 


duced on discs, virtually intact. 


to LP, and we have a considerable body 
of his music, supplemented by a number 
of overtures and excerpts. 

gratified the real Berlioz 
admirer may be with this progress he is 
not completely satisfied. For, there are 
shortcomings to be found with the per- 
formances of some of the major works. 
Such performances are hardly helpful to 
the greater cause of any composer, es- 
pecially when they are the only recordings. 
Moreover, they are apt to make other 
record companies reluctant to attempt 
the works again. 


How ever 


Though we may ap- 
preciate the good-will and effort which 
went these 
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into productions, we can 





them as fully beneficial 


advances in the revival of Berlioz’s music. 


hardly regard 
Some recorded versions of large works, 
like the Requiem and The Damnation of 
from 78 


cordings, are deficient in 


Faust, being derived rpm_re- 
modern tech- 
They would benefit 
Only Harold in Italy 


and the Symphonie Fantastique present 


nical advances. 


by re-recording. 


choice of recordings. 

The many offerings of excerpts from 
Berlioz’s major works give limited satis- 
faction to the person who has heard the 
complete scores. 
orchestral parts of Romeo 
Without the soloists and 
the most 


This even applies to the 

and Juliet. 
chorus, even 
moving passages for the or- 
chestra lose much of their force. 

With all this music at hand, there are 
still four major works which deserve to 
be recorded: 1. the opera Benvenuto Cel- 
lint, 2.the Te Deum, 3. The Trojans 
in its form, 4. Beatrice and 
Benedict, the light op¢ra based on Shakes- 
peare’s Much Ado Ahkout Nothing. Be- 
sides these major gaps) there is a host 


complete 


of minor works that are not on records— 
songs, overtures, and incidental pieces. 

It will take more than the usual de- 
mands of popularity to 
major works and many minor ones. For 


reclaim these 
some, the scores must be found and the 
owners persuaded to permit their publi- 
cation. Then they must be performed 
faithfully and well. Only then can critics, 
musicologists, listeners and record com- 
panies form an opinion on whether or not 
the works are worthy to receive a place 
in our musical treasury. 

As to the scores which have been pub- 
lished, the “complete” Breitkopf and 
Hartel editions are so faulty that there is 
still a great deal of work for musicologists 
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to do before even these scores can be con- 
sidered completely authentic. Here 
another goal for a Berlioz Society. 
Obviously an organized group could 
better conduct the search, deal 
owners and publishers, and organize and 
finance the study of scores than an in- 
dividual enthusiast or a commercial record 
manufacturer. 


Is 


with 


The latter, co-operating 
with an organized society, would be better 
to the 


formances. 


able assure most desirable per- 


Berlioz’s writings are in far worse case 
His 


apparently 


than his music. 
but 
are out of print, in French 
English. 


Viemoirs are avail- 


able, his other works 
as well as in 
Yet many of these writings not 
only clearly reveal literary ability and that 
fascinating charm, already known in his 
Vemoirs, but are also valuable handbooks 
for musician and composer, particularly 
the treatises and 
conducting. 


on. orchestration on 
Certainly if a society were 
organized, it should devote a considerable 
effort to 


essays, and correspondence to print. 


restoring Berlioz’s treatises, 


Promoting Interest 


Besides the of Berlioz’s 
works, both musical and literary, a so- 


restoration 


ciety could do much to clear the air of 


the misunderstandings that are _ still 
current about the composer’s music, 


The de- 


velopment of a true interest in a com- 


his career, and his personality. 


poser calls for more than a passive en- 
joyment of music. 

There is a common experience among 
listeners to be attracted by some striking 
or particularly ingratiating feature of a 
Berlioz work, the ‘Pilgrims’ 
March” from Harold in Italy, then to 
be puzzled and somewhat disappointed 


such as 


by less obviously attractive passages. 
Here some stop; ut others, still haunted 
by the tremendous response which they 
felt and still feel for the music, find them- 
selves impelled to study more and more 
the 
drawing closer to that heroic and appeal- 
ing figure until they find themselves with- 


in his field of gravity. 


eagerly man and his music, ever 


\ society should succeed not only in 
uniting the efforts of these sympathetic 
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followers but in opening the pathway 
to other potential followers. A society 
by carrying through a program of restora- 
tion, as well as promoting more desirable 
renditions of the major as well as the minor 
musical works, could best provide a fair 
test of Berlioz’s claim to a place in our 
musical Pantheon. 


J NTEREST in Berlioz is increasing and 

there is assuredly a need for an Ameri- 
can society. In France, celebrating the 
150th of the 
death, the Opera plans to produce Les 
Troyens, both parts but slightly cut, and 
the Opéra Comique plans to produce 
Beatrice and Benedict, in its entirety. In 
this country, in addition to Scherman’s 
Little 
of its annual L’Enfance du Christ in New 
York 16th, Munch 
give the same work in Boston on Decem- 
19th, and again The Damnation of 
Faust on February 19th and 20th. 


Anniversary composer’s 


Orchestra Society performance 


on December will 


ber 


The English Berlioz Society. which 
was formed a couple of years back, meets 
Its Hon. Secretary 
Bernheim, 30 


Beckenham, Kent. 


regularly in London. 
is Ronald C. 
Road, 


Aldersmead 


This society 


publishes a Bulletin, of which No. 7 will 


to the 150th 
containing news of performances of works, 
books, ete. A 


cording for its members of Berlioz’s La 


be devoted 


recordings, private re- 
Captive will be released by the members 
of this The Society 
maintains a central deposit 
which the 


society. English 
for 
circulate at cost’ of postage 


among its members. 


Those interested in the establishment 
of an American Society should write to 
William Ernest Gillespie, 10 Wheelwright 


Ave., Exeter, New Hampshire. 


Of further interest to the Berlioz’s en- 
the that the Columbia 
University Press will publish in December 
a volume of New Letters of Berlioz, French 
text with facing translation and notes in 


is fact 


thusiast 


both languages, edited by Jacques Barzun. 
There 


whole of 


are 


150 documents covering the 
life (1830-68). 
-The 


The American Record Guide 


Berlioz’s active 
Editor 


books, } 


Anniversary, | 
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OPERA 
SPOTLIGHT 


STRAVINSKY: The Rake’s Progress; 
Hilde Gueden (soprano), Blanche The- 
bom (contralto); Eugene Conley (ten- 

Mack Harrell (baritone); Martha 

Lipton (contralto), Norman Scott (bass), 

Paul Franke (tenor), Lawrence David- 

son (bass); Kurt Adler (chorus master); 

Metro- 


or); 


Chorus and Orchestra of the 
politan Opera Association conducted 
by Igor Stravinsky. Columbia LP 
set (3 dises) SL-125, $16.35. 


ACOLLU MBIA has put us all in its debt 
with this carefully prepared and hand- 
Stra- 
opera 


somely executed presentation of 

famous 
Accomplished in 
30th Street Studio, 


the recording has added warmth and rich- 


vinsky’s already world 


The Rake’s 


Columbia’s resonant 


Progress. 


ness to the transparent, sparkling, yet 
dry, sound one remembers from recent 
Metropolitan Opera performances of this 
impressive composition. This extra beauty 
of sound, together with the knowledge 
that Stravinsky pared down the size of his 
for this 
reinforces the impression that the Metro- 


instrumental forces recording, 
politan Opera House, with its vast spaces 
and substandard acoustics, is inimical in 
most every way to works having less than 
the grandest proportions. 


Along with the three LPs which com- 
prise this set come some interesting re- 
marks by Stravinsky about his opera as 
well as an illuminating, though tortured, 
analysis of various aspects of the work by 
Robert Craft. But there is 

(We are informed that Co- 
lumbia is supplying the libretto which was 


conductor 
no libretto! 


not on hand when this set was sent out.) 
Though the Rake is an opera in English 
and though the recording is stunningly 
clear, one cannot begin to understand all 
the words without this libretto. 


Stravinsky and his librettists W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman call The 
Rake’s Progress “‘an opera opera.” By 
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Stravinsky and associates 
during recording session 


that, one assumes they mean that they 
have drawn upon classic models involving 
set prices—arias, aricttas, duets, trios, 


ensembles with and without chorus—and 
the 
ward from one period of protracted ex- 


of 


opposed to the continous tissue of music 


recitatives which carry action for- 


pression to another; a_ type opera 
united with a text which generally at- 
tempts to be natural in action during a 
(at the 
length of an entire scene, if not an act). 


specific interval of time least 
There has been some criticism of Stra- 
vinsky’s choice of old forms for use in his 


opera. This point of view seems as in- 
defensible as one which would brand 
Beethoven as unadventurous for using 


the classical sonata form of Haydn, Mo- 
zart and others in the first movement 
of his Fifth Symphony. It appears to 
me that what a creator does with a form, 
what he pours into it, how he makes it 
express his unique speech remains what 
is ultimately significant. 


And The Rake’s Progress is real Stra- 
vinsky. It cou'd have beea written by no 
other composer; it is his and his alone. 
Its most distinctive quality is, in my view, 
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its magnificently elaborate, hugely varied 
rhythm, which is the music’s yeast, its 
real afflatus. Apt in expression from 
point to point in the drama, wonderfully 
diverting musically speaking, Stravin- 
sky’s rhythm fights only occasionally 
with correct pronunciation of the words. 
This small sacrifice seems to me minor 
the range of vital 
benefits which accrue from such inspired 
and fanciful handling of rhythm. 


indeed considering 


So the music moves in extraordinary 
fashion. What else does it offer? The 
harmony is, for the part, pan- 
diatonic and typical of Stravinsky’s work 
during the past decade or so. 


most 


It seems 
as fresh and clean here in its operatic 
setting as it has in his best recent works 
for the ballet and for concert and chamber 


halls. The 


mentioned before, is ever so transparent 


orchestration, as I have 
in texture, marvelously light and bouyant 


in weight. 
A Rare Libretto 


The libretto is literature, no question 
about that, 
modity in anybody’s opera. 


and of course a rare 
It has real 
But this three-act 
play with epilogue lacks a strong central 
character. Rakewell (who is not 
Hogarth’s Rake and was not meant to 
be; Hogarth’s 


com- 


intellectual interest. 


Tom 
character has simply 
been used as a springboard for the imagi- 
nation) is so lacking in strength of charac- 
ter or resourcefulness that one often has 
indifference rather than 
kind of personal sympathy. The 
of the work is further 
undermined by the absence of a greater 


only for him 
any 
emotional force 
number of recognizable flesh and blood 
characteristics. Granted the play is a 
fantastic allegory; if it is to make the 
observer feel the pulse of life, its action 
and attending expression must spring 
from more palpable passions than one 
can feel. Perhaps further experi- 
ence with the work in the theatre is what 
is needed. 


found 


now 


listener has 
vitality in the 
opera after three or four hearings than 
he found after the first audition. 

I have saved writing of the perform- 
ance on these recerds until now, because 


Certainly one 


more expressive 
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it seems to me to require so little com- 


ment. Except that Stravinsky instead 


of Fritz Reiner is conducting, this is the | 


same group that offered the work at the 
Metropolitan last spring. 
are all excellently prepared and perform 
the work as if they had been doing it! 
longer than they have. That 
Conley’s still stand more 
dramatic spirit cannot be denied. And 
Blanche Thebom had very near an off 
day vocally when she sang Baba for this 
recording. But these discrepancies (along 
with Hilde Gueden’s rather “‘Viennesed”’ 


Eugene 


Tom could 


English) are the only ones that are in 
the least disturbing. Gueden (Ann), 
Mack Harrell (Nick), Paul Franke (Sel- 
lem) sing and communicate outstandingly 
well; Norman Scott (Trulove), 
Martha Lipton (Mother Goose), and the 
chorus are all equal to their assignments. 


and 


As you would expect, Stravinsky is the 
driving spirit here. His conducting may 
be the best he has ever accomplished on 
records. He illuminates every facet of 
his rhythm is a dream; his 
balances impeccable; detail, crystal clear; 
chording, attacks, releases, unusually 
precise. Certainly the Metropolitan Or- 
chestra has never been heard to better 


the score; 


advantage in recent years. C.J.L. 
MOUSSORGSKY: Boris Godounoff 
Highlights; Leopold) Stokowski  con- 


ducting the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra with Nicola 
(bass) and San Francisco Opera Chorus. 
RCA Victor LP LM-1764, $5.72. 


Rossi-Lemeni 


ASOMEDAY, let us hope, Stokowski 
will conduct an entire opera for recording. 
Past operatic performances of his in the 
theatre, 


which I have heard, are vivid 


memories. His Wagner makes sumptuous 
drama of the orchestra and his flair for 
Russian music would make him an ideal 
interpreter of Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin 
and, of course, Boris Godounoff. Con- 
sidering the fact that RCA Victor has 
already issued the complete Boris, it was 
not to be expected that it would re-do the 
entire opera with Stokowski, but the 
fact that it did arrange for highlights 
at a time Rossi-Lemeni 


when was ap- 
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pearing in this role with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, was a move in 
the right direction to honor one of RCA 
Victor’s 


This is a 


foremost operatic exponents. 


sumptuous performance in 
sound as all those generally are in which 
Stokowski The of the 


San Francisco Opera Company and the 


officiates. work 
San Francisco Symphony in this record 
suggest that this might be the place to 
acquire a complete, first-rate opera per- 
formance. 


In a recording of this kind, the main 
vocal protagonist would be Boris, who 
dominates the opera. Rossi-Lemeni has 
been widely hailed in Europe for his per- 
Like Arié and Christ- 
off, he does not escape the influence of 
Chaliapin but unlike Christoff, who tends 


formance of Boris. 


to be more dignified in his portrayal of 
the ill-fated Czar, Rossi-Lemeni is often 


over’ dramatic and over-dominant. He 
is a true singing actor, and one feels in- 
stinctively that he should be seen as 


well as heard. Vocally, he has much to 
offer but he often over-strains his rich 
timbred voice with resultant musical 


And yet, his characteriza- 
tion is so vivid and vital that he could 


inequalities. 


hardly fail to stir an audience. He is 
heard here in the Coronation Scene, 
Varlaam’s Drinking Song—which is over- 


the Clock 
Il, and the Farewell and 


the Monologue and 
Scene from Act 
Death of Boris. 
ploited in the main highlights to challenge 


blown, 
Thus, the basso is ex- 


the supremacy of others in a role of which 
Chaliapin still remains in living — spirit 
from the record the supreme interpreter. 
The. true protagonist of this record is 
Stokowski and “his orchestra,” the latter 


is wonderful in sound and _ rightfully 
dramatically puissant without stealing 
the scene when chorus or singer are 
present. Stokowski is a true man of the 


theatre, and like all such men he knows 
when to play up a scene and when to under- 
play one. If I am not mistaken, it was 
he who arranged these highlights so that 
the music moved from one spot to an- 
other in a logical manner. 
ingeniously 


This has been 
contrived as anyone who 
P.H.R. 


follows the score will discover. 
December, 1953 








PUCCINI: Manon Lescaul; Clara Petrel- 

la (Manon), Vasco Campagnano (Des 
Saturno Meletti (Lescaut), 
Pier Luigi Latinucci (Geronte), Tullio 
Pane (Edmondo), Mario Anselmi 
(L’Oste), Ortensia Beggiato (Un Musi- 
co), others, Orchestra and Chorus of 


Grieux), 


Radio Italiana, Turin, conducted by 
Federico del Cupolo. LP 
3 dises, $17.85. 


Cetra set, 


APUCCINI[s second opera, Manon Les- 
caul, is now sixty years of age, nine years 
younger than Massenet’s Manon. Like 
Massenet, Puccini wrote an opéra lyrique 
with an added touch of dramatic realism 


essentially in the Italian manner. The 
opera was recorded over 20 years ago 


with Maria Zamboni and Francesco Meili 
in the leading roles and the reliable Loren- 
zo Molajoli conducting the Milan Sym- 
phony made 
excellent dubbing of that set on LP over 


Orchestra. Columbia an 


a year ago on two discs which is sur- 
prisingly realistic in sound considering 
its age. Of course, this newer version 


is better recorded, especially in the bal- 


ance between singers and_ orchestra. 


Moreover, the sound of the orchestra is 


more natural and richer as in most of 
Cetra’s opera performances. 
The role of Des Grieux in Puccini’s 


opera is essentially lyrical; only in the 
third act does he have an opportunity 
for Des 
Grieux has been sung by many dramatic 
notably by Caruso 


dramatic intensity. Though 


tenors it has been 
voiced by the lyrico- 
Neither Campagnano, 
the new Des Grieux, nor Meili, are ideal 
exponents of the role. 


most successfully 
spinto artists. 
The latter, in his 
prime when he recorded the opera, is 
preferable to the former. Campagnano’s 
metallic voice, with its pinched high tones 
and forced reproduction, ill serves the 
student with whom 
He 
stantly in loud voice, frequently sings 
off-pitch and the 
pianissimo markings. The opera opens 
with Tullio Edmondo’s 
music in a graciously lyrical and stylistic 
manner. 


youthful 
runs 


ardently 


Manon away. bellows con- 


ignores composer’s 


Pane singing 
Though his is not a large voice, 
it would have fitted far better the role 
117 








of Des Grieux, especially in a recording. 

Elsewhere, the cast is more agreeable 
to Clara Petrella, with her 
young and vibrant voice, gives a better 
performance of Manon than Zamboni 
did. Saturno Meletti, as the knavish 
Lescaut, is better than his predecessor 
in the Columbia set. Del Cupolo’s or- 
chestral direction is consistently alert 
and often lyrically gracious. —P.H.R. 


the ears. 


THOMAS: 
Geneviéve 


Vignon (Opera in 3 Acts); 
Moizan (Mignon), Janine 
Micheau (Philine), Libero de Luca 
(Wilhelm), René Bianco (Lothario), 
Robert Destain (Laérte), Noél Pierotte 
(Giarno), Francois Dechamps 
(Frederic), the Chorus of the Theatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, and L’Or- 
National de Belgique, 
ducted by George Sebastian. 
LLA-15, 3 discs, $17.85. 


Louis 


chestre con- 


London 


ASLOWLY but surely, the French opera- 
Am- 
broise Thomas’ Mignon is the latest to 
be added to the list. 


tic repertoire is being recorded; 


London claims that this is the first 
complete recording, which is not quite 
true, as there are several deletions. 


None of these matter too much, except 
for two slashings in the last act. To cut 
the short passage in which Lothario, on 
hearing the name Cipriani, is shocked into 
realizing his own identity, is to interfere 
with the story-line, and the excision of 
the well-known duet, Je suis heureuse, 
lair m’enivre is an arbitrary gesture with 
a passage that is too much a part of the 
score. Even so, the recording takes over 
two hours to play through. 

Brussels feel an affinity with 
Vignon, for it was also the Theatre de 
la Monnaie that payed any sizeable con- 
this frankly 
opera several years ago. 


must 


sideration to sentimental 


However, Mignon remains a simon- 
pure example of Second Empire enter- 
tainment. It has moments of elegance 
and naive charm, and its fill of graceful 
melodies. Its contrived and silly plot, 
and lack of true musical characterization 
rob it of strong sympathetic appeal. 
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has enlisted a 
Moizan, for 


London 
Genevieve 


new 
the 


singer, 
title-role. 


She has a lovely, even voice, that reaches | 


a top C without undue strain. Janine 





Micheau’s vocalism is now on the down- | 


grade. 
her trill non-existent; even so, she is a 
singer of class. Libero de Luca is a wret- 
ched Wilhelm, colorless and shaky. Why 
London insists on casting him is a strange 
phenomenon; there are many better 
tenors in Paris today. René Bianco, 
the Algerian baritone, is solid routine 
as Lothario, nothing more. 
plan of having a tenor sing Frederick, 
minus the Gavotte (written by Thomas 
expressly for Zelia Trebelli) is adhered to. 

George Sebastian conducts with au- 
thority, and including the 
chorus, is constantly bursting into peals 
of bright laughter to provide added real- 
ism. The actual recording is very good, 


—M. de 8. 


everyone, 


in the best London tradition. 


A Violin Lesson 


MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in 
E Minor—A master class conducted 
by Louis Persinger. Stradivari LP 


M-101, $5.95. 
ASINCE I am not a fiddler I am ill ad- 
vised to say that a disc like this one 
But 
languages have been taught by record- 
ings; why not the violin? 
to add that this is a “master” lesson. 
Implicitly, then, it assumes a fair com- 
mand of the instrument and addresses 
itself to the problems of interpretation. 
A copy of the solo part is included in the 
album. One of my string player friends 
assures me that the counsel throughout 
is perfectly sound, and surely the illus- 
trations executed with 
intonation. That should not 
anyone, because the instructor is one of 


should prove of inestimable value. 


are marvelous 


surprise 


the world’s most renowned pedagogues 
and it was quite a coup to get his valuable 
Students of the violin will rush 
to buy it, undoubtedly, and I don’t see 
why they should not. The Stradivari 
people have announced a sizable series 
to come, each dealing with one or another 


—J.L. 
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ives Is IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 
ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 
unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








ALBENIZ 
TURINA: 
GRANADAS: Goyescas — Intermezzo; 


Iberia 
del 


Suite; 
Rocio; 


Arbos); 


Procession 


(arr. 
La 


FALLA: Interlude and Danza from 
La Vida Breve; London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Goston Poulet. 
MGM LP E3073, $4.85. 


ATHE REPRODUCTION in the Al- 
béniz-Arbos Suite is every bit as atmos- 
pherically realistic as that in the Se- 
bastian disc (Urania 7085) though the 
recording has been consigned to one side 
only. With Turina’s religious festival, 
Granadas’ lovely Intermezzo, and two 
excerpts from de Falla’s colorful La Vida 


Breve, this is double the value for less 
than half your money. To cinch matters, 
Poulet is the better conductor of the 
Albéniz-Arbos music. Sebastian: was 
highly competent but temperamentally 
miles removed from the glow of the 
Iberian peninsula, while Poulet—con- 
ducting in London—suggests his heart 
and soul are in Spain. P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: 


lensall: 


Vinuels for the Redou- 
Frankenland State Symphony 
Erich Kloss (cond.); Ro- 
December, 1953 


Orchestra, 





mance Cantabile (for Piano and Or- 
Helmut Schultes (piano), 

same orchestra and conductor. 

chord LL-45, $5.95. 
ABEETHOVEN'’S 12 
Viennese hall, 
unlike Haydn’s and Mozart’s, do not 
sustain much They the 
work of a talented and not overly-preco- 
cious 25-year old and, as such, are plainly 
for the delectation of the 1795 Viennese 
and not posterity. The 
like the one accorded the Mozart German 
Dances, is stuffy and dull. 
like that one, lacks resonance and es- 
sential brilliancy. 

The dances take up most of the space 
on this disc and only the last inch of the 
second side is devoted to the 
Beethoven work, recently completed by 
Willy Haas from a British Museum manu- 
Scored for wind and 
strings, it is less a piano concerto than 
it is an occasional piece, a morceau for the 
salon in ‘which the piano is intruded but 
The 


with 


chestra); 
Lyri- 


minuets for the 
dance the Redoutensall, 


interest. are 


performance, 


The recording, 


ss ” 
new 


script. quartet 


for sake of the performing artist. 
affinity 
the better-known violin romances. 
The performance is excellent. Schultes 
and Kloss showed themselves able part- 


score betrays a constant 


ners in a somewhat more interesting 
youthful work—Debussy’s Fantasie—and 
here they give a highly unified and 


articulate performance which often makes 
119 





the music sound more interesting than it 
is. The recording is good too, the balance 


between keyboard, winds and strings 
being well defined. D.R. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in Se 

Op. 21; Vienna’ Philharmonic  Or- 


chestra conducted by Carl Schuricht; 
Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93; Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Karl Boehm. London LL-825, $5.95. 

ASCHURICHT’s First) was previously 
LL-631. At the time of its 
that it 
Walter’s reading of the work with greater 


rece ded on 


review, | mentioned resembled 
attention to detail which made it a more 


finely moulded interpretation. The re- 


cording is extremely fine. The recording 
given Boehm is not nearly so good; it is 
both muffled and lacking in delineation. 
For the conductor’s purposes this big- 
effect 
Walter he sees the work as but a 


mass probably is not unwelcome. 


Like 
prelude to the Vinth and, consequently, 
tends to sacrifice those qualities in which 
other conductors find an affinity to the 
first two symphonies. I personally prefer 
this latter interpretation and hence find 
Boehm more than a bit heavy and not 
a little wild. 
ance is by far the best on LP. 


Beecham’s recent perform- 


D.R. 


DVORAK: Carnival Overture; Linz Bruck- 
Orchestra, G. L. 
chum (cond.): The Jacobin 
te Suite; Radio Berlin 
Kurt Kretschmar (cond. 


ner Symphony Jo- 
Symphon- 
Orchestra, 
SMETANA: 
Ar- 
tRLP 


Libussa Overture; same Orchestra, 


Rother 


T7094, $5.95. 


thur (cond. Urania 


ATHE Brahmsian joviality of the Carni- 


val Overture is here, for once, sacrificed 
in the interests of color, excitement and 
that odd note of the sinster which is never 
Dvorak’s 


section 1s 


really concealed in 
The 
played. 
Dvorak 
certo indicates. 
The 
opera, 
years 
120 


music. 


slow middle very well 
Jochum has a real affinity for 
as his work in the Violin Con- 

charming 


written 


composer’s doubtless 


The 


bef« re 


Jacobin, three 


the 


Was 


Carnival Overture and 












probably shares with it a real musical 
originality. At least this suite drawn 


from it does. Top-notch Dvorak, it has 
all the charm of, say, the Slavonic Dances, 
and none of their triviality. If it 
not have the real musical power of Rusalka 
Vidday 
because of its 
The 


performance is as noisy and enthusiastic 


ac eS 


or that little masterpiece, The 
Witch, 


necessarily 


this is perhaps 


fragmentary nature. 
as the music demands. 

The composer’s teacher, Smetana, is 
represented by a loud and often lacry- 
the 
Though by no means early, it reminds 


mose overture in Lisztian manner. 
one of Wallenstein’s Camp and other such 
works written before, and after, the com- 
As in the other 


compositions the performance is praise- 


poser hit his true stride. 
worthy. The recordings of all are identi- 
cal in excellence: they are well balanced 
and have a fine and spacious sound to 


them. -D.R. 


HINDEMITH: Symphonic Metamorpho- 
ses on Themes of Weber; SCHOEN- 
BERG: Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 
16; Rafael Kubelik the 
Chicago Symphony Mer- 


cury LP 50024, $5.95. 


conducting 
Orchestra. 


AIT HAS taken a long time for Schoen- 
berg’s Five Pieces for Orchestra to reach 
1909 
shortly after his Op. 11 pieces for piano 


records. They were written in 


with which they share in part, both mood 
and style. Though the composer gave 
these pieces titles in the beginning, he 


later left them untitled because he did 
not wish them to be mistaken for pro- 
gram music of the Liszt-Strauss type. 


None of the pieces is very long: each is 
a mood which is clarified by the titles 
given here. Whether intended as mental 
or emotional expressions remains a moot 
the 
with what he termed the “changing chord” 


question, for composer’s concern 
1 


in this music suggests as much a mental 


as an emotional state. This music once 


regarded as daring—it was among its 


composer’s early “atonal” compositions 


no longer offends, It has a fascination, 


with its shifting dissonant harmonies 


and its unusual instrumental combina- 
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tions. Most of the moods are introspec- 


tive, suggesting, as so much of Schoen- 


berg’s music does, troubled or melan- 
cholic thoughts. Kubelik plays — this 
work With sensitivity and feeling. Mer- 


cury’s recording is most impressive. 
The 


released on 


Hindemith opus was _ previously 
ML-4177, 
in a performance by Szell and the Cleve- 
This 


accessible compositions, a 


Columbia _ dise 


land Orchestra. is one of Hinde- 
mith’s most 
gay and showy work with dance tunes, 
jazz fugue. As I 
filled with pleasant 
yet 


lots of bounce and a 
said previously, it is 
and truly diverting surprises, and 
it is one of its composer’s most adroitly 
However, its cheerful 


devised scores. 


and concen- 


Aided 
recording, 


buoyant spirits preclude 
tration on its fine workmanship. 
by superior and far richer 
Kubelik’s performance takes precedence 
over Szell’s despite the fact that he does 
the 
definition in the contrapuntal lines . that 
Szell did. 


An innovation in 


not achieve quite sharp, precise 


the release of this 
record is instigated by Mercury whereby 
the listener can acquire either work with 
another coupling. Look up in Schwann’s 
the available 


-P.H.R. 


valued catalogue several 


couplings. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 6 in A minor; 
Vienna Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by F. Charles Adler. SPA 
Records LP set 59/60, 2 discs, $11.90. 


AMAHLER’s 
be called his 
“Eroica” and Richard Strauss’ Helden- 
leben. There is no program; Mahler 
felt that program “propagate 
false ideas,” and yet there is no mistaking 
its heroic implications. The work was 
marked “Tragic” at its first performance. 
Paul Stefan, in his book on Mahler, says 
that in the Sizth “the old form of the 
symphony is perhaps more closely ad- 
hered to than in any other symphony of 
Mahler’s, even though powerfully 
tensified.”” The first movement climaxes 
at least "outwardly, as one writer has 
said, the triumph of the hero. It has 
swaggering march-rhythms, passion and 
December, 1953 


Sizrth 


answer to 


might 
Beethoven’s 


Symphony 


notes 


in- 








despair—characteristic dramatic complex- 
ities of the composer. 
The 
Adagietto of 


It grips the imagi- 


nation. slow movement recalls 


the 


Its poetic serenity suggests the hero con- 


the Fifth Symphony. 


templating the peace and quiet of nature. 
The scherzo, according to Mahler’s wife, 
aimed to depict a “homely vignette of 
life,” 
all its flashes of humor, it has a foreboding 
The length 
is the heart of the work, tragic and deeply 


family his children playing. For 


character. finale of great 


personal. The intimation of apprehension 
and dread heard previously are now ad- 
mitted, the fulfilled. 
The conflict gradually subsides and the 
final pages depict the death of the hero. 
the 
final one, the weakest, depicts according 


hero’s destiny is 


Three hammer blows near the end 


to Mahler’s widow the hero’s release 
from life. 
Prior to writing this symphony in 


1903-04, Mahler was occupied with his 
famous song Kindertotenlieder, a 
work which has been rightfully called the 
culmination of intimate lyric art. 
His wife says of the Sixth Symphony that 


cycle 


his 


PICTURES 
EXHIBITION 42 


HREBIRG 
SUITE 


COLUMBIA’S GREATEST 
HI-Fl ACHIEVEMENT! 


You’ll agree this is the greatest high fidelity 
recording ever made. 1'wo brilliant per- 
formances by The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. F xclu- 
sively on Columbia “‘Lp.’’ ML 4700. 
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“no other work of his ever came so directly 
form the heart.” 
called it the culmination of his personal 


Perhaps he might have 


It is a strangely fore- 
boding work which suggests that Mahler 
envisioned the later pattern of his life. 


symphonic art. 


On first acquaintance, its grips the 
imagination and strongly affects the 
emotions. 


Adler, who has given a fine performance 
of Mahler’s Third, reveals his sympathy 
for and understanding of the composer's 
the Sirth. 
excellent for realism in dynamic range 
and balance though not completely de- 
especially in the 


P.H.R. 


music in The recording is 


void of distortion, 


string tone in loud passages. 


MOZART: Symphony No. 38 in D, 
K.504; Symphony No. 34 in C, K.338; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. Mercury 
LP disc MG50015, $5.95. 


con- 


AMERCURY 


vigorous, likelife orchestral sound for this 


has provided its usual 
release, but the performances are scarcely 
worthy of such efficient technical atten- 
Disregarding the fact that there 
are an uncommonly large number of poor 
attacks and releases (one would almost 


imagine one were listening to some of the 
European orchestras recording these days) 
and that balances are unsteady here and 
there, one must face up to four-square 
rhythm, insensitive phrasing that add 
up to nothing one could call Mozartean. 
Better try Beecham or Ansermet on 38 
Quite a number of 
can be encountered 


—C.J.L. 


and Maag on 34. 
Mozart’s 
in these versions. 


miracles 


MOZART: Symphony No. 40 in G minor, 
K.550; HAYDN: Symphony No. 92 
in G (Oxford); London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Josef Krips. 
London LP dise LL780, $5.95. 


AA HANDSOME, resonant recording 
(afflicted only in the pauses of the last 
movement of the Haydn symphony by 
a persistent pre-echo) of two of music’s 
most enduring masterworks. Aside from 


a feeling of slackness in the molding of 
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the introductory theme, Krips’ perform- 
ance of the Mozart G minor is excellent 
and easily one of the most effective state- 
ments of the music available. The pacing 
Detail is good, 
chording efficient, first desk wind playing 
well above the average. 


is ideal, it seems to me. 


All the musical 
amenities are also observed in the Haydn 
Ozford, but there is insufficient exhilara- 
tion in the finale, and some will find the 
The Szell-Cleve- 
land version on a Columbia LP has more 
strength and vitality; 
delicacy 


minuet rather stodgy. 


but it is shy on 


of sound and musical grace. 


C.J.L. 


PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 1 in D, 


Op. 25 (‘Classical’); GLINKA: Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla—Overture; BORO- 
DIN: On the Steppes of Central Asia; 
MUSSORGSKY: \Vight on a Bare 
Vountlain; Ernest Ansermet conduct- 
ing the Orchestra of the Concerts’ 


Soviety of the Paris Conservatory. 
London LP LL-864, $5.95. 


AWHILE looking forward to Ansermet’s 
return to this country in January, it is 
a pleasure to receive this Russian pro- 
gram from him in advance. Not that I 
would feel impelled to attend a concert 
in which he played all these works, but 
his polished and beautifully played per- 
formance of Prokofiev’s symphony would 
deserve a trip to the concert hall at any 
It is neatly played with an elegance 
and subtlety which serve the music auspi- 
It has the right amount of sparkle 


time. 


ciously. 


and grace, and also the right amount 
of precision without tautness. Since 
Koussevitzky’s earliest version of this 


fascinating score, which was the all-time 
best (I did not like his second version, 
accomplished shortly before his death), 
there has never been a more winning per- 
formance. 

Others have played the Russian occa- 
sional works coupled here, some have 
given more dramatic emphasis and power 
to the Mussorgsky piece, but none has 
played it on the others better than An- 
His treatment of the Borodin 
London’s _real- 


sermet. 
is especially appealing. 
istic engineering serves one of its finest 
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There is a 
lovely sound to this French orchestra, 
with its lustrous strings and clear wood- 


—P.H.R. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor; HANDEL: Royal Fireworks 
Vusic; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. Decca 
DL-9696, $5.85. 


ATHIS is the 16th version of the ‘“Un- 
LP. It shares with most 
of the others the evident notion that this 
work—perhaps only because it is 
complete—should be given the same 
hushed and emotional respect usually 
accorded the Mozart Requiem and Beetho- 


conductors auspiciously. 


winds. 


finished”’ on 


/ 


ven’s Vinth. Lehmann apparently agrees 
and, while his performance is not so 
sentimental as Koussevitzky’s nor so 
heavy and Brahmsian as Walter’s, it 
nevertheless has almost none of the light- 
ness of Toscanini’s and little of the cheer- 
ful formality of Beecham’s. This is un- 
fortunate, for the two-movement work 
is a formal masterpiece and stretching out 
the phrases and whispering the repeats 
only obscures the fact. 

As in his recording of the Water Music, 
Lehmann here stresses the more Teutonic 
Handel. It would, in this 
minor score, be indeed a difficult thing 
not to do. This is academic Handel at 
his most lumbering and, like the pseudo- 


elements in 
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which it 
was originally performed, is essentially 
Still, both Harty and Sargent 


managed to get rid of the excess poundage 


Greco-Roman facade before 


pompous, 


and the former actually managed to 
underscore the few unconventionalities 


the score contains. 


The recording of both works is ac- 
ceptable but nothing particularly fine. 


Deutsche Grammophon seems prone to 
a kind of muffled thinness which usually 
is less objectionable than it is here. 


—D.R. 


SMETANA: Ma Vlast (My Fatherland) 

Rafael Kubelik con- 
Chicago Symphony Or- 
LP set OL-2-100, 


Symphonic Cycle; 
the 
chestra. Mercury 
2 dises, $11.90. 


ducting 


AIT HAS been said that this cycle of 
symphonic poems along with Smetana’s 
operas “have been of the highest im- 
the cultural 
of the Czechs.” 


portance in development 
The cycle contains some 
of the composer’s most inspired work, 
elected to choose his 


“and though he 


subjects entirely from national history 
and landscape, this cycle has served to 
carry his name farther afield than any- 
thing else of his excepting the Overture 
to The Bartered Bride.’ It is understand- 
able that the landscape compositions 

The Moldau and From Bohemian Meadows 
and Forests 
The others irrevocably 
locked with Czech history have not fared 


would have more universal 
appeal. inter- 
as well, yet several of these deserve to be 
better The first, The High 
Castle, with its old-world, bardic atmo- 


sphere 


known. 


contrived and so 
In the latter an 
old battle hymn of the Hussites is ex- 


is effectively 
are Tabor and Blanik. 


pressively employed, especially in Blanik 
where it becomes an exultant climax. 
Kubelik’s performances of these works 
full of youthful 
His is the most 
dramatic Moldau on records, and it does 


are most impressive, 


enthusiasm and fervor. 
not suffer as a result of his ardor. One 
can believe that the programmatic im- 
port of these symphonic poems means 
much to this Czech-born conductor, and 
that each in turn conjures fond mem- 
visions of his Fatherland. 


ories and 
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Mercury engineers have served the con- 


ductor well with recorded sound—superb 


in realism, including dynamics from a 


true pianissimo to a brilliant fortissimo. 






P.H.R. | 





BOCCHERINI: Concerto in B Flat for 


Cello and Orchestra; MOZART-FIS- 
CHER: Concerto in E Flat for Cello 
and Orchestra; Janos Starker (cello) 


and the Castle Hill Festival Orchestra 
conducted by Maximilian Pilzer. Period 
LP SPL-579, $5.95. 


ASTARKER 


Janigro his, 


has his partisans and 


with plenty of reason in 
We have had to face this 
problem of duplicate issues before and 
the solution usually has boiled down to 
the matter of couplings when the listener 
is not predisposed to one or the other 


artist. 


either case. 


certo in his Westminster recording, and 
he does it beautifully if with somewhat 
less persuasion than Feuermann did so 
many years ago. Starker pairs his Boc- 
cherini with a bastardization of the Mo- 
zart Horn Concerto, K.447. Purists will 
flinch instinctively, but they are advised 
that the 
felicitous 


transcription is really 
idiomatic. The accom- 
panying orchestra is a pick-up body of 
exceptional skill and Pilzer a knowing 
conductor of both works. 


quite 
and 


Period’s sound 


Janigro plays the Haydn con- | 





_— 


is not Westminster’s, needless to add, al- 
14 


though it is entirely 
nominal standards. 


satisfactory by 
Weighing these fac- 
tors in sum should determine your choice. 
I must confess a predilection for Starker, 
but I am not deaf to Janigro’s more pro- 
nounced affinity for the line. 


J.L. 


classic 


CHAUSSON: Poeme, Op. 25; CONUS: 
Concerto in E minor; Jascha Heifetz 
(violin) with RCA Victor Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Izler Solomon. 
RCA Victor 10” LP LM-7017, 
$4.67. 


disc 
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FRANCO AUTORI 
‘Thereproduction| heard 
is truly an exciting and 
thrilling experience.” 


JAMES MELTON 


“Sound so realistic and 
lifelike it will bring the 
concert stagerightintothe 
American living room.” 


v) 


PHILCO_ 







WORLD'S FIRST HIGH FIDELITY RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


with sound in Full Diiinedtent 


No wonder they cheer! There has never 
been anything that looks like ir... there 
has never been anything that performs like it 

. for the new Philco Phonorama* is first to 
bring you high fidelity sound én full dimension. 


The effect on FM and AM radio, and on 
records, is like the addition of three dimen- 
sions and color to a motion picture. The 
room is flsoded with sound... the purest, 
cleanest, most thrilling sound you have 
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RISE STEVENS 


**This is truly high fidelity 

.and one of the most 
beautifully-designed cab- 
inets I have ever seen.” 


GEORGE SZELL 


“I was amazed at the 
presence and realism of 
its performance.” 


a UUING 


ever heard .. . from deepest bass to highest 
treble. It is sound of breathtaking ‘‘presence.”’ 


Now, with Phonorama, you can own a true, 
matched High Fidelity system in a single 
acoustically-balanced cabinet. 


To own Phonorama, we promise you, is 
to open entirely new horizons for your listen- 
ing pleasure. You must see it, and hear it, 
to believe it! At your Philco Dealer's now. 
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ATHIS appears to be the season for 
recorded of Chausson’s 
poetic but overlong Poeme. This version, 
on top of the MGM and London releases 
of last month, should put an end to this 
piece for a while. Comparing the three, 
the paim must go to Heifetz, in spite of 
occasional swooning tone and traces of 


performances 


well as unin- 
The recording 
here treats the Heifetz tone (solid as a 
column of granite) with the utmost re- 
spect, but it is less than kind in its way 
of making the sound of the undersized 
orchestra (especially in tuttis) seem to 
come from a cardboard box. 
may be the best all round release, but 


tasteless portamento as 


spired orchestral support. 


London’s 


it has no element in any way comparable 
to the fabulous 
Heifetz. This 
operating on all 8 in the Conus concerto, 
The 
is one long uninterrupted movement, now 
fast, then slow, and fast. It is agreeable 
as a display place for the Heifetz skill, 
but it offers little in the way of a dis- 
tinctive expressive profile. 


technical security of 


same technical force is 


a Heifetz recital specialty. work 


Jules Conus, 
by the way, was born in 1841, was a 
pupil of Taneievy and Arensky, later be- 
came a professor of composition at the 
Moscow Conservatory, 
taught Scriabin, 


subsequently 
Medtner, and Gliere. 


—C.J.L. 


DVORAK: ‘Cello Concerto in B minor, 
Op. 104; Antonio Janigro and Or- 
chestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Dean Dixon. West- 


minster LP 5225, $5.95. 
ABY FAR the best recording of this 
The fam- 
ous, or infamous if you prefer, triangle 
which Dvorak used in the last movement 


concerto to be issued to date. 


is very much in evidence, so hi-fi fans 
who are sticklers for this sort of thing 
will be fully satisfied. It was a lost soul 
in the Casals performance; not that 
most of us cared. The balance between 
the instrument and the orchestra 
here is exactly right; the blending of 
the orchestral choirs is exceptionally well 
handled and instrumental detail. 

While Casals has given us a memorable 
performance of this work, it is a mistake 
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se slo 


also 


to judge every other one from his inter- 
pretation. Did I not know his perform- 
ance, I would be willing to accept Jani- 
gro’s for its consistent nobility and its 
beautifully shaped and graduated phras- 
ing over all others so far issued on LP. 
The Italian ‘cellist is not as impassioned 
as Casals, yet he achieves ardor where 
it is indicated and beauty of tone. Like 
Casals, he digs into the opening move- 
ment, giving it strength and assertive 
power and achieves a poetic expressive- 
ness in the Adagio which is ear-appealing. 
Dean Dixon’s orchestral direction is 
vital at all times and phrased with almost 
loving care which suggests that the con- 
ductor has an affection for the composer’s 
music. —P.H.R. 
RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, Op. 43; SZY- 
MANOWSKI: Symphonie Concertante 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 60; Artur 
Rubinstein with Philharmonia Orches- 
tra conducted by Walter Susskind 
(Rachmaninoff) and with Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein (Szymanowski). RCA 
Victor LP LM-1744, $5.72. 


ARUBINSTEIN divided the world -in 
half in performing these works. The 
English recording is not quite up to the 
superb engineering of the American 
(English critics will probably disagree 
since they never seem to be able to bal- 
ance correctly the best of American 
records). Rubinstein’s piano is well served 
in the Rachmaninoff, but the orchestral 
detail is not always as clearly voiced as 
it might have been. Nevertheless, this 
is the best modern performance of Rach- 
maninoff’s brilliant and witty opus, 
based on the same Paganini theme which 
Brahms used in another kind of compo- 
sition. The extraordinary technical con- 
trol, the facility and subtlety of the 
pianist is playing of the finest order. 
One does not forget Rachmaninoff’s 
version with its superb grandeur and 
more personal intensity, but alas it has 
not the sound of this release. Susskind’s 
orchestral direction is wholly admirable 
and en rapport with the pianist. 
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Karol Szymanowski’s Symphonie Con- 
cerlante, really a symphony with a piano 
“in concertante style of equal importance 
to the orchestra,” is one of the greatest 
Poland, 
and Rubinstein is and has been for nearly 
20 The 


composer’s creative powers were never 


works to come out of modern 


years its greatest proponent. 
manifested more tellingly than here ex- 
The 


Polish 


cept in his Second Violin Concerto. 


thematic material, derived from 


folk music with “rhythmic features 
borrowed from Slavonic dances,” has 
been reconverted into material that 


seems as individual as it does national 


in spirit. As one writer has said, Syz- 


manowski’s “reconciliation of an over- 


sophisticated, excessively chromatic, and 
sensitive 


almost and 


style with the clear and bright colors 


morbidly nervous 
of Polish folk-music led to astonishing 

perfection.” It is a 
for both 
pianist and Rubinstein is its ideal pianis- 
tic exponent and Wallenstein a _ brilliant 
and forceful interpreter of its orchestral 


P.H.R. 


and 
work 


fruitfulness 


virtuosic orchestra and 


intricacies. 


WEBER: Vo. 1 in C 
major and No. 2 in E flat major; Fried- 


Piano Concertos 


rich Wuehrer (pianist) and the Vienna 
Pro Musica Symphony conducted by 
Hans PL 8140, 


$5.95. 


Swarowsky. Vox 


AWEBER, as Paul Lang has remarked, 


is first and last an opera-composer. Not 
only is Der Freischuetz one of the finest 
operas ever written but also the Kon- 


zertstueck is a brilliant operatic dialogue 
and the C major Symphony is a full scale 
music-drama without the human voice. 
If this be so then these enchanting piano 
concertos are the purest musical-comedy, 
circa 1810. They might more rightly be 
called operetta for piano and orchestra, 
lacking as they do the serious qualifica- 
tions necessary for “grand opera,” were 
it not that their bubbling good humor 
makes them more popular, in the best 
sense of the 
utterly delightful, a stunning succession 
of the melodic brilliancies, marvelously 
With 


Mendelssohnian 


word. As such they are 


contrived and elegantly dressed. 


Mozartian grace and 
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wit these two show pieces perfunctorily , 
and briefly, indulge the custom of the 
middle movement and then, in the 
outside sections, settle down to the serious 


slow 


business of being entertaining. In this, 
both are enormously successful and a 


choice between them would be difficult. 
Since Vox has had the good sense to couple 
More 


good sense is shown in the choice of re- 


them a choice becomes irrelevant. 





cording artists. Wuehrer and Swarowsky 
are fine partners, as their recording of the 
first Brahms has _ indicated. 
The former is a specialist in 19th-century 
music and the latter conducts Haydn 
or Schoenberg with equal competence. 
Together these two artists do these Sings- 
piel in the form of piano concertos full 
justice. 


concerto 


There is a real verve, a lovely 
imaginative approach and a lively sense 
of humor apparent in this performance 
as well as a_ technical brilliance whicti 
the music dazzling. The 


renders re- 


cording is quite up to them—it is one of 


-D.R. 


Vox’ best. 





BACH: Vo. 1 in G and 
in C; Antonio Janigro (cello); 
minster WL 5217, $5.95. 


No. 3 
West- 


Suites 


ATHE NAME of Pablo Casals has be- 
come so synonomous with Bach’s six 
cello suites that to some it seems a kind 
of sacrilege that another artist should 
attempt Yet Janos Starker 
managed recently to take the spotlight 
from Casals, and now—in my estimation 
—so does Janigro. Well, Casals’ is one 
way with the suites, Starker’s another, 
and Janigro’s yet another. I prefer the 
last-named. For one thing he frees him- 
self from the pedanticism which all but 


them. 


ruins the usual “scholarly”  interpre- 
tation of Bach’s solo works. For an- 
other he never places technical over 


musical values. This apparently effort- 
less performance continually stresses the 
musicality of these completely 
tuneful compositions. The artist’s con- 
cern and feeling for their hidden structure, 


most 
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which has rightly been called “architec- 
is extreme, but 
itself 


Finally, Janigro’s 


ture for the solo cello.” 
this 


melodic 


interest evidences only in 
delineation. 
sense of phrasing and eventually, or 
consequently, of form, so important in 
solo works—is perfect. The only com- 
plaint against the performance will be 
from those, who, sensing Janigro’s major 
interest in the cello literature of the 19th- 
will call 


“romanticized.” | 


century, his interpretation 


don’t believe this is 


true. Certainly all the major qualities 
of “romanticization”—that is to say 
rubato, false pathos and equally 
false grandeur. and effect before 
music—are missing from this perfor- 


breadth 
of intention, a sureness of achievement 


mance. Instead there is a 
and a truly noble musical integrity which 
this the 


formance available. 


best 

The 
realistic; it constitutes a 
real tribute to this fine artist. -D.R. 


makes one recorded per- 


recording is 
breathlessly 


BEETHOVEN: (‘Cello Sonatas in A, 


Op. 69, in D, Op. 102, No. 1, in C, 
Op. 102, No. 2; Pierre Fournier and 
Artur Schnabel. RCA Victor LP 


LCT-1124, $5.72. 


ATHESE recordings, made in England 
in recent years, are properly intimate in 
sound, with a true balance between the 
two instruments. The piano does not 
submerge the ‘cellist, as happens in the 
Starker-Bogin though in 
this case one would not have been com- 
the 


Fournier 


performances, 


pletely displeased for Schnabel is 
dominant artistic personality. 
is a gifted player, however, with a lovely 
tonal quality and no end of technical 
assurance, and there is no question that 
Schnabel 


which 


he and work perfectly as a 


team, implies many _ rehearsals. 


Two of these sonatas were recorded many 
years ago by Casals asd Hoszowski. 
In those performances, by no means as 
well Casals 


the dominant artistic personality. 


reproduced as_ these, was 
More 
recently, Janigro and Zecchi played these 

with better engineering 
Of all the teams that have 
made these works, I think the latter are 
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same works 


than here. 


most ideally matched. 
of the A 
played, more satisfying than any other. 


ence in 
major and C major Sonatas. 


C major which 


sons. 


it is a 


Their performance 


major Sonata is beautifully 


But one cannot deny that Fournier and 
Schnabel provide a rare musical experi- 


the D 
There is a 


their performances of 


rare mood of contemplative beauty in 
the slow movement of the D major and 
a poise and depth of prospectus in the 


remains so completely 


satisfying at least one listener was loathe 
to break the mood by making compari- 


Victor was right in labelling this 


release “from the connoisseur catalogue;” 


wonderful memento of Schnabel 


in the role of an ensemble player. 


P.HLR. 


BEETHOVEN: Siring Trio in E flat, 
Op. 3; Jean Pougnet (violin), Frederick 
Riddle (viola), Anthony Pini (cello). 


Westminster LP WL-5226, $5.95. 


ATHIS early 


written at Bonn, probably in his twenty- 


opus of Beethoven was 





ONCERTO FOR 
UITAR AND 
ORCHESTRA 














New Andres Segovia Release! 


World’s greatest guitar virtuoso plays 
Concerto For Guitar and Orchestra 
(Castelnuovo-Tedesco) with Alec Sher- 
man cond. the New London Orch. plus 
Two Studies (Villa-Lobos); Arada and 
Danza (Torroba); Fandanguillo (Turina); 
Sonatina Meridional and Rondo On A 
Theme By Sor (Ponce). Exclusively on 
Columbia “‘Lp.”’ ML 4732. 
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first year. It is in the nature of a di- 
vertimento with six movements and in 
my estimation comes under the heading 
of Gebrauchsmusik (music for everyday 
use). It was probably widely performed 
by amateur groups in Beethoven's time. 
A genial score, it is music of diversion 


in the 18th-century tradition which 
hardly grips the imagination. The an- 
notator rightfully points out that its 


Adagio is the core of the work, “perhaps 
the most expressive of Beethoven’s early 
essays, and surely it is the most dramatic.’ 
The present performers give this trio a 
handsome performance—how exception- 


, 


ally well these musicians, each a noted 
Yet, 
the Pasquier Brothers with their truly 
consanguineous style would be the pre- 


soloist on his own, blend as a unit. 


ferred ensemble were they accorded the 
fine recording which Westminster gives 
the present group. P.H.R. 
PROKOFIEV: Sonatas in F Minor, Op. 
80 and in D, Op. 94; Stern 
(violin) and Alexander Zakin (piano). 
Columbia LP ML-4734, $5.45. 
AEARLY in the LP era Columbia gave 
us the same coupling in performances 
by Szigeti. That disc (ML-4257) 
memorable for its tender dedication, and 
I do not intend to part with my copy. 


Isaac 


was 


Stern has been given more modern en- 
gineering, and the truth of the matter 
is that he is a finer technician than Szigeti. 
Also his tone is bigger and more beautiful. 
But I don’t get the wonderful 
warmth out of these works when he plays 
them, for all the undisputability of his 
magnificent talents. The Opus 94 races 
along with too much wind in its sails 
for my taste, and I am not impressed by 
Stern’s proof that he can negotiate its 
intricacies with more aplomb than his 


same 


older colleague. These are lovely sonatas 
and they need to be caressed, not just 
traversed. Those who prefer virtuosity 
to sentiment will choose the later disc; 
J... 


the problem is as simple as that. 


KODALY: Serenade in F major, Opus 


12; DVORAK: Terzelto in C major, 
Opus 74; The Classic String Trio. 
Classic CE-1033, $5.95. 
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ATHIS slightly dry but finely balanced 
recording contains expert performances 
of two negligible works in that oddly 
unsatisfying double violin and viola com- 
bination. The Kodaly, like the Second 
Quartet and the Opus II piano pieces, 
presents the introspective side of that 
composer, whom we know mainly for the 
affirmation of the Psalmus Hungaricus 
and the optimism of Hary Janos. This 
Serenade, 1920, shares the 
nocturnal and often subterranean feeling 
we often associate with Bartok’s chamber 
music and, like it, though often showing 
the brave face of the national dance, has 
death in its heart. Unlike it, the trio 
has neither the stamina nor the objective 
integrity to make it entirely 
intelligible. 

The Dvorak Terzetio is quite academic 
and closely resembles those other works 
written around the same time, the G 
major String Quintet and the Third Sym- 
phony. The hand of Brahms lies heavily 
and not always beneficially on these com- 
indeed, often 
squeeze the juice right out of them. The 
trio is none too representative of the com- 


written in 


necessary 


positions and, seems to 


poser’s best work. 

That neither of these trios come through 
is not the fault of the recording artists, 
who perform with a dedication and pre- 
cision all to rare in recorded music. 

D.R. 
4D; 
162 
and 


RCA 


GRIEG: Sonata in C 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in A, Op. 
(Duo); Fritz Kreisler (violin) 
Sergei Rachmaninoff (piano). 
Victor LP LCT-1128, $5.72. 

AWHEN, in the late 1920s and early 

1930s_ Kreisler Rachmaninoff 

corded these works, they were not just 
two great virtuosos joining forces but 
two great friends who, as Charles Foley— 
their manager 
admired each other’s musical gifts greatly. 


minor, Op. 


and re- 


tells us in his notes, 
Much time was spent in their rehearsals 
of these works in order that their per- 
formance would be in perfect harmony. 
Chamber music connoisseurs have cher- 
ished performances on 78 
records for years. 


these rpm 
Time and time again, 
musicians and laymen have said when- 
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FOR CHRISTMAS NONE BUT THE BEST 


THREE 
OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
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Volume 1 
WN DD eentictnnes 
Volume 3 (with brass band) WL 5300 


another Scheherazade? 
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SCHEHERAZADE 


Orchestra of The Vienna State Opera 
Conducted by Argeo Quadri 
WL 5234 


On one record... 


DE FALLA 


as interpreted by two of 
Spain’s greatest conductors 


EL RETABLO 


Ernesto Halffter conducting the 
Orchestre du Thédtre des 
Champs Elyssés 


EL AMOR BRUJO 


Freitas Branco conducting the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra 


WL 5238 
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ever these works came up in conversion, 
“but no players have ever equalled Kreis- 
ler and Rachmaninoff especially in the 
Grieg.” To which I have inevitably 
said a silent “Amen.” The Grieg was 
the Schubert 
The latter is thin in sound 
in comparison to the former, but both do 
not seem to have lost much in the LP 


recorded in this country; 
in England. 


conversion. These performances are cher- 
ishable mementoes of two great musi- 
cians of a past era which few discrim- 
inating collectors will wish to pass up. 


P.H.R. 





BARTOR: For Children: 
hem Pressler (piano) 
S047, 34.85. 


Vol. 11; Mena- 
MGM LP-E 


AAS didactic music goes | doubt that 
anyone except Bartok himself has equalled 
the success of these 39 pieces for second 
year piano students. For the most part 
they are modal or pentatonic; all are 
based on Czech folk tunes. They are 
therefore easy to listen to as music per 
se. One imagines that it would be a 
delight to learn the piano by studying 
them, having completed the 40 similar 
pieces in the first-year volume which 
Pressler already has recorded. The 
pianist here is a talented young Israeli 
artist whose work has proved especially 


sound with the modern repertory. He 
has been given only fair recording, un- 
fortunately J.L. 
CHOPIN: Waltzes (Complete); Ania 


Bluebird LP disc 


Dorfmann (piano). 
LBC-1050, $2.98. 


AA BARGAIN in every way. The sound 
of this disc is quite agreeable and reason- 
ably clean in detail and texture. The 
performances by Miss Dorfmann are 
thoroughly distinguished in style and 
Moreover, this splendid artist 
shows intellectual power in continually 
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technique. 


informing us 


through — her 


rhythmic 
vitality of the music’s dance sources and 
in preserving an appropriate salon atmo- 
sphere through avoidance of overweening 
expression or any ugly or overweight 
sounds. Only Lipatti, with his rounder 
tone and greater freedom of expression, 
is superior in this always delicious music. 
Withall, he is not so well served by the 
engineers as Miss Dorfmann, and _ his 
performance on a Columbia LP disc is 
rather more expensive. C.J.L. 
FALLA: 
Echaniz (piano). 
dise WL-5218, $5.95. 
ASUPERB piano recording of de Falla’s 
entire (and slender) output of solo key- 


Complete Piano Works; José 
Westminster LP 


board creations. The first side, to illus- 
trate, contains four reductions from the 
ballet El 


Three Cornered Hat, and three immature 
selections from de Falla’s youth 


{mor Brujo, three from the 


Valse 
Capriccio, Serenata Andaluza, and Noc- 
turno. On the other side, however, are 
the delightful Pieces Espagnoles: Aragon- 
ese, Cubana, Montanesa, and Andaluza. 
These date from 1909. Also engaging 
is the elaborate Fantasia Baetica, written 
in 1919 for Artur Rubinstein, and strange- 
ly neglected in our concert halls. The 
remaining numbers are two Hommages 

one to Dukas, one to Debussy. José 
Echaniz shows appealing sympathy in 
his handling of these divers selections and 
admirable restraint in refusing to pound 
and make ugly sounds. His command 
of tonal coloration is also impressive. 
A greater dynamic range would, how- 
ever, have made his work even more en- 


gaging. + 2 


HANDEL: Suite No. 5 in E 
Harmonious Blacksmith’’); 
Partita No. 6 in E Minor; SCAR- 
LATTI: Sonatas, Longo Nos. 443, 
275, 23, 413 (“‘Pastorale’’) and 424. 
Walter Gieseking (piano). 
LP ML-4646, $5.45 


(“The 
BACH: 


Columbia 


ATHIS must have been an off day for 
Gieseking. There is all of his infinite 
artistry in the Bach, but the rest of the 
recital runs to extremes of erraticism. 
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Che last movement of the Handel, on the 
one hand, builds up to a speed so fast 
that all semblance of the essential style 
The the 
other, he takes at the pace of a dirge. 


is dissipated. Pastorale, on 
Also there are a few notes dropped here 
trills. 
Gieseking per se will not be deterred by 


and there, and uneven Fans of 
these blemishes, but his more apprecia- 
tive admirers are advised to await a batch 
of reissues currently in preparation by 
Columbia. Some of 
historic performances and 


these were truly 
such recent 
adventures as the present disc do not dim 
their luster. J.L. 
MENDELSSOHN : 
in D minor, Op. 47; Caprice in B flat 
minor, Op. 33, No. 3; and 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14; Dorothea 


Variations Serieuses 


Andante 


Winand-Mendelssohn (piano). Decca 


10” LP dise DL-4080, $2.50. 


AONLY adequate recording of two minor 


works of Mendelssohn 


and, of course, 
the composer’s overplayed but somehow 
still scintillating Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso. The playing has style and 
Miss Winand-Mendelssohn does possess 


But there is not 
nearly enough dynamic contrast or suffi- 


a rather pearly tone. 


cient variety of tonal or emotional colora- 
tion to keep one interested for more than 
a moment here and there. eR 
SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor, Op. 
42; London LP LL792, 
BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
in D minor; Nun komm’ der Heiden 
Heiland Kempff); Wohl mir 
dass ich Jesum habe; Befiehl du deine 
Wege; In dulci jubilo; 


disc $5.95. 


(arr. 


Vun freut euch, 
liebe Christen g’mein; Siciliano from 
Flute Sonata No.2; Wachet auf (all 
arr. Kempff); London LP disc LL791, 
$5.92. All played by Wilhelm Kempff 


(piano). 


ATWO very well recorded discs amount 
to practically an evening’s recital by the 
accomplished Wilhelm Kempff. The 
most significant release in the grand and 
heavenly Schubert A minor Sonata. It 
is strange that an area as great as the 
December, 1953 


cases) for 


Schubert piano works has been so little 
explored during the LP age. 


There are 


duplicate versions (many more in some 


virtually Beethoven 
sonata, and scarcely half of the Schubert 


every 


works are available in modern recordings. 
Up to now, if one wanted the music in 


question, one had to take the serviceable 


but by 
performance of 


no means acceptably recorded 
Lili which has 
been in one catalogue or another for al- 


Kraus, 
most 20 years. It is cheering to see Lon- 
don take this step toward remedying a 
serious deficiency in the LP catalogue. 

The Kempff performance is quite good, 
and he plays the work complete with all 
the repeats. I hope it will not be looking 
a gift horse in the mouth to say that a 
firmer outlining of phrase, a closer atten- 
tion to dynamics here and there (most 
especially in the first movement) would 
have helped make this disc more welcome 
that it already is. The sonata is a big four 
movement work in 
the 
of melody, 


which the ease and 
writing, the 
the bold 


fluency of unending 


flow modulations 





RELEASED AT LAST! 


Bach’s magnificent St. Matthew Passion 
recorded in actual performance in the 
Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Palm Sun- 
day, 1939. Conducted by Willem Men- 
gelberg, supreme authority on this work. 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
soloists, choirs. Exclusively on Columbia 
“Lp.” (3-12"). SL 179. 
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are estonishing in the way they seem 
to spring minute-by-minute from varied 
emotional impulses of a deeply personal 
nature. 

We have recently had so many releases 
of Bach’s keyboard played on 
vintage instruments that another modern 
piano performance of some of this litera- 
ture seems unnecessary. However, Kempff 
does handle the wonderful chorales and 
organ preludes as well as any other pianist 
I can remember. Quite aware of the 
organ’s terraced dynamics, he evokes 
Bach’s favorite instrument in this effec- 
tive presentation. 


music 


He is not nearly so 
skillful in getting across the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, but then I have never 
heard a pianist who could make the effect 
in this noble work that a good harpsi- 


C.J.L. 


chordist can. 


SCHUMANN: Faschingsschwank aus 
Wien, Op. 26; BRAHMS: Waltzes, 
Op. 39; Robert Weisz (piano). London 
LP disc LL-798, $5.95. 


ATHIS recording is a little dry in sound 
and lacks sufficient solidity for a feeling 
of appropriate The playing 
by the young Hungarian pianist Robert 


presence. 


Weisz is, on the other hand, quite expert. 
This is Weisz’s second appearance on LP, 
and it marks a decided improvement 
over his initial venture (the great and very 


difficult The 


dearing Brahms waltzes are performed 


Schumann Fantasy). en- 
with a healthy awareness of their dance 
sources and a sensitive response to their 
sentiment. The but definitely 
worthwhile poetry of Schumann’s Fas- 
chingsschwank is with well 
tinted sound expression, 
some moments are a bit shy on brilliance. 


uneven 


presented 
and though 
Weisz even goes a long way toward giving 
the loosely-knit 
of shape. Musically speaking, this disc 
staunch Future 
releases of Robert Weisz must be given 


C.J.L. 


work some semblence 


has no competition. 
careful attention. 
STRAVINSKY: Concerto for Two Pianos 


(1935), 
(1944), 


Sonata for Two Pianos 


Trois et Cing Pieces Faciles 


(1917); Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
134 


son (duo-pianists) MGM LP disc 


E3038, $4.85. 


AHERE is a most impressive disc. Well 
recorded and with unusually quiet surfaces 
for MGM, it contains the major two- 
piano literature of Igor Stravinsky. 
Looming head and shoulders above its 
delightful companions is the grand Con- 
certo (1935). This large scale, four move- 
ment work, is not calculated to please; 
but that is a portion of its strength. As 
Virgil said, its subject 
matter is “the style of Beethoven’s later 
period, in particular that of the last four 
or five piano sonatas. It contains a 
stormy movement, an air with 
coloratura ornaments, and a set of ex- 
tended variations ending with a fugue 
....And Stravinsky’s music has here, 
just as Beethoven’s did beneath the man- 
had inhierted from Mozart 
and Haydn and those he had acquired 
in the course of his own composing life, 


Thomson has 


sonata 


nerisms he 


an undeniable integrity of expression.” 
Without the charm and u banity of a 
performance such as Bartlett and Robert- 
son render, this work’s modern severities 
unpleasant. But 
their playing, have no fear, has just the 


might seem almost 
right disinterested passion, and the shape 
and detail of the piece emerge as clean 
as a whistle. Also illuminating are their 
poised, suave performances of the Bach- 
inspired Sonata (1944) and the lovely 
little trifles of 1917 that Stravinsky later 
arranged for small orchestra (available 
in a fine recording by Scherman and 
the Little Orchestra Society, Decca 10” 


LP DL-7529). —C.J.L. 
WALTHER: Chorale Variations on Mei- 
nen Jesum lass’ ich nicht and Jesu 


meine Freude; BOEHM: Chorale Vari- 


ations on Ach wie nichlig, ach wie 
fluechtig: fuf meinen lieben Golt; 
Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend. 


Finn Videro (organ). Haydn Society 
LP disc HSL-3066, $5.95. 


ASUPERLATIVE engineering has en- 
hanced the superb sound of the organ 
Church (near 
This disc probably has as much 
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9 GREAT HIT 


BROADWAY SHOWS 
WITH ALL-STAR CASTS 





See and hear this truly magnificent gift 
package today. 9 top Broadway shows 
reproduced on 8 high fidelity Columbia 
“Lp” records. Beautifully designed box 
and individual record jackets with full 
program notes. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” ) @f) Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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sonic appeal as any extant organ re- 
cording. Finn Videro is the expert per- 
former, and he has unearthed some ex- 
amples of choral variations for organ 
composed by two of Bach’s contempr- 
raries—Johann Gottfried Walther (1684- 
1748) and George Boehm (1661-1733). 
These works sound all too much alike 
and none of them, save Walther’s vari- 
ations on Meinen Jesum lass’ ich nicht. 
have any unusual personal communica- 
tion or distinctive expressive _ profile. 
The Walther piece, a beauty, has, more- 
over, by far the finest tune on which to 
elaborate. €.3t.. 





BACH: Cantala 170, Vergnueglte Rub’, 
belieble Seelenlust; Elisabeth Hoengen 
(contralto), Bavarian State Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann; Cantata 
105, Herr, gehe nicht ins Gericht; Gunt- 
hild Weber (soprane), Lore Fischer 
(contralto), Helmut Krebs (tenor), 
Hermann Schey (basso), Berlin Motet 
Choir, Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Lehmann. Decca 
LP dise DL-9682, $5.85. 


ASPITTA calls the cantata Vergnuegle 
Ruh’, for alto solo, “one of the most 
beautiful of its kind.” The infintely 
peaceful introduction to the first aria, 
with the oboe doubling with the violins, 
is only one of a series of striking orches- 
trations. After a long recitative, the 
second aria is ushered in by the organ 
obbligato playing with only the violins 
and viola. The organ figures again in 
the final aria. There are also happy 
details of word-setting in this work, 
notably the graphic line “Und will den 
Naechsten nur mit Fuessen  tretten.” 
If this is an outstandingly lovely cantata, 
it is also a difficult one, and Miss Hoengen 
does not quite succeed in overcoming its 
difficulties. Her chief fault seems to be 
the tremulousness of her tone; one is 
never quite sure what pitch she is singing. 
Compensating for this is an admirable 
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understanding and feeling for the music. 
If in the recitative she wants incisiveness, 
and if in the aria Wie jammern mich she 
seems weighted down by technical prob- 
lems, one can still catch something of 
the beauty of the cantata. 

Vo. 105 is another fine work, this time 
for four soloists and chorus. The anxious 
opening, with its almost confused rhy- 
thms, is immediately arresting, and the 
soprano aria Wie zilfern und wanken, 
with oboe, violins and viola, is first-rate 
Bach. The best soloists in this _per- 
formance are the soprano and the tenor, 
the latter singing with an easy open tone 
not common among German tenors. 
The contralto is not quite steady in tone, 
and the bass’ singing is inclined to be 
measured. The not too large chorus per- 
forms well, though the tone is inclined 
to be husky; apparently it is placed be- 
hind the orchestra, for the sound is not 
brilliant. In the tenor aria the horns 
have some difficulty, but for the most 
part the orchestra is competent. 


P.L.M. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF CHORAL MU- 
SIC: Adoramus te (Roselli); Alma 
redemptoris mater (Palestrina); J will 
not leave you comfortless (Vitcomb); 
Hymn of praise (Self); O Lord most 
holy (Franck); Gallia—Jerusalem (Gou- 
nod); Emitte spiritum tuum (Shuetky); 
If ye love me (Tallis); Father, thy 
holy spirit send (M. Franck); Come, 
blessed death; Subdue us with thy 
kindness; Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 
(Bach); Male Choir of All Saints 
Church, Worcester, Mass; Allen Nich- 
olson (treble), Henry Hokens (organ), 
Melvin Kaplan (oboe), Tima di Dario 
(bassoon), Daniel Pinkham  (harpsi- 
chord) conducted by William Self. 
Classic Editions LP disc CE 1023, 
$5.95. 

CHORAL MASTERPIECES FROM 
THE RUSSIAN LITURGY: Hear 
my prayer; Out of the depths (Arch- 
angelsky); Alleluia! Christ is risen; 
Hear my prayer (Kopolyoff); Cherubin 
hymn; Nune dimittis (Gretchaninoff); 
Bless the Lord, 0 my soul (Ippolitov- 
Ivanov); To Thee, o Lord (Rachmani- 
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noff); O gladsome light (Kastelsky ); 
Divine praise (Bortniansky); Male 
Choir of All Saints Church, Wooster, 
Mass: Nilen Nicholson (treble) con- 
ducted by William Self. Classic Edi- 


tions LP dise CE 1022, $5.95. 


ATHESE two discs should not be ap- 
proached in the spirit of musicology, 
but rather as two effective programs 
given in traditional churchly style by 
one of the better choirs of our country. 
Che historical ring of the two cover 
titles should throw no one off or cause 
him to look for significan e when he should 
be simply enjoying the music. But 
though there are transcriptions and trans- 
lations in the first program, there are 
also the Roselli (a piece sometime at- 
tributed to Palestrina), the Palestrina 
and the Tallis, not to mention the con- 
temporary Titcomb and Self, which are 
authentic enough in performance. The 
Russian program contains many of those 
works which have achieved popularity in 
this country and become staples in the 
choir repertory. The performances are 
solid, unexaggerated and healthy. There 
is always a special pleasure in listening 
to a boy choir of the quality of this one. 


P.L.M. 


FOLK SONGS OF HUNGARY: Vol 
II arrangements by Bela Barték and 
Zoltan Kodaly); Leslie Chabay (tenor ) 
and Tibor Kozma (piano). Bartok 
LP BRS 914, $5.95. 


AYOUNG Peter Bartok has earned the 
respect of the industry for his recordings, 
both artistically and technically. This 
most recent disc is a worthy sequel to the 
earlier volume, and no less valuable to 
those who are dedicated either to Hun- 
garian folk music or to that of Barték 
pere. The program includes eleven of 
his Twenty Songs of 1906 and another ten 
from a Kodaly collection. Chabay sings 
with more attention to the idiomatic 
than to the artistic, which is presumably 
quite proper in the circumstances. Koz- 
ma’s accompaniment is sensitivity  it- 
self. The songs are sheer delight, whether 
they are sad or sweet, and it is a pleasure 
December, 1953 


to have them in this authoritative and 
more or less systematic fashion. Full 
texts are given. B:L.. 


ISAAC: Missa Carminum; the Wiener 
Akademie Kammerchor conducted by 
Ferdinand Grossmann. Westminster 
LP WL-5215, $5.95. 

AIT is a measure of technology’s con- 
tribution to our musical literacy that a 
disc like this one could turn up as a matter 
of routine. The musicologists have 
known the Missa Carminum for the 
masterwork it is these many years, but no 
recording company would have touched 
it in the not too recent past. An a cap- 
pella five-part mass, circa 1500, is not the 
kind of repertory staple that excites com- 
mercial enthusiasm. And the name of 
Heinrich Isaac, in any of its several 
spellings, certainly does not enjoy house- 
hold status. All credit to Westminster, 
then, for its characteristic enterprise. 
It would be senseless to essay an apprecia- 
tion of this score in so limited a space. 





Original Cast Recording! 


‘The stirring Broadway hit—John Brown’s 
Body—starring Tyrone Power, Judith 
Anderson, Raymond Massey. Complete 
performance. Exclusively on Columbia 
“Lp.” (2-12"). SL 181. 











Its sublimities are self-evident, and the 
anonymous program notes attend to the 
history in exhaustive fashion. Those 
for whom the pre-dawn of classicism holds 
its proper fascination will not want to 
miss this carefully poised performance, 
which has been recorded with just enough 
churchy reverberation to make it atmos- 
without the 


pheric requisite 


upsetting 
balance. 


RAMEAU: Diane et 
patience; Hugues Cuenod (tenor), Rob- 
ert Brink (violin), Alfred Zighera 
(viola de gamba) and Daniel Pinkham 
conducting from the harpsichord. Lyra- 
chord LP dise LL 44, $5.95. 


{cléon; L’im- 


AON ALL the evidence this is the same 
Allegro in 1951 
and appraised in these pages by this re- 
viewer in the June issue of that year. I 
the fact that Mr. 
recorded the L’impatience 
for Technichord before the war—a fact 
that indicates something of the tenor’s 
long familiarity with the work in hand and 
of his affection for it. 


recording as issued by 


called attention to 


Cuenod had 


He is, indeed, one 
of the few singers practising today who 
are really at home in the Rameau style 
and who sing this kind of music with 
the ease and charm it needs. The can- 
tatas themselves samples of 
18th-century though 
they were not, of course, written for the 
stage did 
operas until later in his life). 


are good 


dramatic music, 
begin writing 
The chang- 
ing moods of the protagonist are expressed 
the 
challenge for the singer is to introduce 


(Rameau not 


in a series of recitatives and arias; 
sufficient tonal and expressive variety 
to keep the cantatas from showing their 
length. In Cuenod’s hands they 
colorful and satisfying. The small 


are 
en- 
semble accompanying him is made up 
of first rate musicians, and the rapport 
If anything 
the recording seems even better than it 
did in 1951. P.L.M. 


between them is excellent. 


SCHUBERT: Der haeusliche Krieg; llona 
Steingruber (Countess), Laurence Du- 
toit (Isella), Elisabeth Roon (Helene), 
Walter Berry (Count), Walter Anton 
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(Udolin), Rudolf Kreutzberger (Astolf) 
and Akademie Kammerchor with Pro 
Musica Symphony conducted by Fer- 
dinand Grossmann. Vox LP disc PL 
8160, $5.95. 


ADer Haeusliche Krieg, or as it 
originally called, Die Verschworenen, is 
one among Schubert’s 18 operas that has 


was 


enjoyed a modicum of success, though 
it was never performed in his lifetime. 
The idea behind Castelli’s libretto 


was 
adapted from Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
that classic of women in revolt. Slight 


as the work may be, it has a score full 
of unmistakably Schubertian melodies 
as well as some choruses and ensembles 
of fine sparkle and charm. We may well 
imagine the opera could stand up on the 
stage, though there must be more than a 
little spoken dialogue, one of which is 
this all-but-complete 
performance. 


spirited. 


given in 
The cast is capable and 
Outstanding, perhaps, is Elisa- 
beth Roon, to whom falls the very pretty 
romance “Ich schleiche bang und still 
herum.” The reproduction is acceptable, 
though not without a bit of an edge on 
the tone. There is neither libretto nor 
translation provided with the record. 


—P.L.M 


SCHUETZ: Aleine geistliche Concerte 
Eile mich, Gott, zu erretten; Was hast 
du verwirkel; Ich danke dem Herrn 
von ganzem Herzen; O suesser, o freund- 
licher; Ich liege und schlaffe; O miseri- 
cordissime Jesu; Die Furcht des Herren; 


William Hess (tenor), Paul Matthen 


(basso), John Beaven (organ). REB 
Editions LP disc 10, $5.95. 
ATHESE “little sacred concerts” have 


been edited and supplied with accom- 
paniments realized from the figured bass 
by Arthur Mendel, under 
tion the recording was made. 
Matthen have all 
made a specialty of this type of music 
and have long been associated with Mr. 
Mendel in the performance of it: we 
may confidently expect, therefore, musi- 
cianly, understanding and authentic per- 
We not 


whose direc- 
Messrs 


Hess, and Beaven 


formances. are disappointed. 


musical, 
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All but one of the selections has been 
recorded before, though some of the 
older Schiitz discs have long since become 
rarities. Eile mich, Gott, zu erretten, how- 
ever, is already three times available on 
LP—by Cuenod (Westminster WL-5043), 
by Warfield (Columbia ML-4545) and 
Danco (London LS-698) 
Max Meili’s performance on Anthologie 


not to mention 


Sonore 28. Mr. Hess gives the most 
intense and dramatic reading of the lot, 
singing with fine freedom, unimpeachable 
musicianship and high intelligence. After 
this outburst Mr. Matthen’s Was hast 
du verwirket comes with a soothing no- 
bility. Outstanding, too, is Hess’ O 
suesser, o freundlicher, and perhaps best 
of all Matthen’s Ich liege und schlafe. 
The final number is a duet, a fine and 
fitting end to one of the most satisfying of 


P.L.M 


recorded programs. 





OLD POLISH MUSIC 





FOUR CENTURIES OF POLISH MU- 
SIC; Artists of the New York Col- 
legium Musicum, Choirs and _ Instru- 
mental Ensembles of Poland. Van- 
guard VRS 6017, $5.95. 


ATHIS, the third in Vanguard’s series 
devoted to Polish music, is beyond any 
doubt the best. It is well performed, 
beautifully recorded and, most important, 
all of the seven works are equally of the 
As the title 
indicates, the disc contains music from 
the 16th to 19th centuries. The earliest 
example is a Children’s Prayer by Wa- 
claw of Szamotul (c. 1533), followed by 
Mikolaj Gomolka (c.- 


These extremely lovely choral 


greatest musical interest. 


two psalms by 
1535). 
works, beautifully performed by members 
of the Philharmonic Society of Poznan 
and the Wroclaw Polish Radio Chorus, 
seem Italian rather than Netherlandish 
in conception and it is only in the lasi 
psalm that we hear the independent fire 
we associate with Poland. Adam Jar- 
zebski (c. 1589-1648), like his better- 
known contemporary, Frescobaldi, was 
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interested in what later became the con- 
certo form and in his Concerto a tre for 
three subtitled 
“Nova Casa,” he created a most ingenious 


violins and continuo, 
metamorphosis of the old ricercare form. 
Another concerto, for bass, two violins, 
bassoon and continuo by Marcin Mielc- 
zewski (d. 1651) is really a cantata, sub- 
titled “‘Deus in nomine tuo’. Here the 
feeling is Flemish and one detects the 
nobility of Heinrich Isaak as well as a 
very definite personal integrity. The 
difficult bass line is beautifully handled 
by Paul Matthen. Perhaps the finest 
work among all these treasures is the 
Sonata for Two Violins and Organ of 
Stanislaw Szarzynski (c. 1650-1720). The 
baroque apparently hit Poland late, as 
did the Italian Renaissance, and when it. 
did, the impact was all the more power- 
ful. It created doubtless many such 
works of fiery energy and independent 
character as this one, which well deserves 
a place alongside the somewhat similar 
music of Corelli. Finally there is Di- 
vertimento for String Orchestra arranged 
by the contemporary composer, Panuf- 
nik, from the trios of Feliks Janiewicz 
(1762-1848). This latter composer, a 
student of Mozart and Haydn, was a 
composer, and Panufnik has 
arranged the divertimento not as, say, 
Respighi has arranged Italian lute music 
but, rather, as Francaix arranged the 
music of Boccherini for Scuola di Ballo. 
The result is charming. In fact, the only 
thing sad about this whole fine collection 
is that it makes one wonder how much 
music of an equal calibre languishes 


unheard. —D.R. 


rococo 





Carols for Christmas 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS:  Deulschmeis- 
ter Band conducted by Julius Hermann. 
Westminster LP WL-5300, $5.95. 


AIF ONE has ever been in Austria or 
Italy at Christmastime, one has probably 
heard a concert similar to this. It has 
always seemed to me that the wind choirs 
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of a band are most appropriate to music 


of this kind, and an efficient organization 
like Herr Hermann’s famous band offers 
a far better concert than most of the 
Italian village bands I have heard. These 

and 
West- 


minster’s realistic recording serves them 


different 


performances are straightforward 


effective in their instrumentation. 


well. Try this for a type of 


Christmas record—you may find yourself 


turning to it at intervals through the 
long year, since good band records are 
few and far between. P.H.LR. 





TEN AMERICANS 


Continued from page 112 


give him another chance. Cowell is 


a first class talent and he deserves a more 


representative discography. The Short 
Symphony dates from 1941, when he was 
preoccupied with folk materials. It harks 


back to Ives in its employment of themes 
that 
ballads and jigs. 


suggest the character of hymns, 
In structure the whole 
is austerely conventional, with the dif- 
that 


of addressing himself as a_ professional 


ference Cowell has the advantage 
to the mutual heritage which was only 
avocational to Ives. 


Nothing need be said for the Harris 
Third at this point; no one would dispute 
its primacy and | daresay the Rochester 
performance establishes its indestructi- 
bility. |Koussevitzky’s 
interpretation may well reach microgroove 
await 


memorable 78 


and its admirers are advised to 
that eventuality or to acquire the Ameri- 
can Recording Society’s subscription issue, 
which is infinitely superior to the one at 
hand on all musical counts and not a bad 
job of engineering, either. In all fairness 


it should be added, parenthetically, that 


Harris himself quite approves of the 
Hanson treatment. That is what I am 
told by Mercury. I can only say that 


there is no accounting for taste in these 
matters. 
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One assumes that Hanson was a moving 
force in the preparation of these programs. 
It would be ungrateful in the circum- 
stances to deny his handiwork an adequate 
Myself, I stand the 
bloat and bluster of his Fourth Symphony 


sampling. cannot 


must be conceded 


with 


in particular, but it 
that he 
tion than he was 


conducts it more convic- 
able to muster for its 


coupling companion. James Lyons 





POPS SPOTLIGHT 





Alin the shorthair division the outstanding event 
of the season thus far is RCA Victor's LPT-6700 
a handsomely bound album of five discs assembling 
samplings of the distinctive art 


as many dozen 


of the late Glenn Miller Something over half of 
taken 
that they 
this. 
augmented 


these performances were from broadcast 


have not been 
The Miller 
considerably 


tapes, which is to say 


recordings before 


thus 


available on 
discography is 
At the same time it is too bad that several of his 
very best old 78s were left out of this anthology 

Sunrise Serenade come to 
mind immediately—so that it 


aggeration to report that all Miller arrangements 


Tuxedo Junction and 


would be an ex 
worth included here. I 


preserving are suppose 


commercial motivations were operative, which 
is all right. 

As it is, the present concert does pretty well in 
covering Miller's brief and brilliant career. Chrono- 
logically the first number is Moonlight Serenade, 
recorded in April of 1939; the last is It Must Be 
Jelly, broadcast in September of 1942. Three 
short years, but what an indelible impress Miller 
made in that absurdly short span! The essence 
American popular 
the lead clari- 
A stylistic 
gimmick can be copied easily enough, as this one 
What cannot be duplicated is the magic 
that personality touched the 
artists with whom he worked. RCA is due thanks 


for having provided a later generation with this 


of his contribution to music 
was in the voicing he worked out 


net always playing with four saxes. 


has been. 


ensued when his 


opportunity to reappreciate the fruits of so singular 
a talent. They are still ripe and rich, even after a 
decade. 
Decca’s Curtain Call 
This 
latest is just as wonderful as its predecessors. The 
participants this time are Ted Weems (Heartaches, 
Out of the Night), Clyde McCoy (Tear it Down, 
Sugar Blues,) Johhny Long (Jn a Shanty in Old 
Shanty Town, The White Star of Sigma Nu), and 
Henry Busse (Hol Lips, When Day Is Done). The 
from the 


Volume V of 
series ought to get a classification of its own. 


I suppose 


numbers are in each case excavations 
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irchives, of there is no 
Still and all it 


milestones of 


course, and pretense at 


nodern sound is grand to have 


these the popular epertory in this 


ystematic fashion. I hope Decca will keep it up 

SWEET STUFF: listenable 
ut not edifying material on the following discs: 
Dreamtime 


There is a lot of 


The Strings of Stordahl (Capitol 
11-445), Wictor Young and his Singing Strings 
Decca DL-5454), Designe¢ for Dancing by Tommy 
Tucker (Lion E-70011), Alone Together by LeRoy 
Holmes and his orchestra (MGM E-215), Mood 
Music by Paul Weston (Columbia CL-528) and 
Dream Time Music by the same (CL-528), Black 
Magic by Andre Kostelanetz (Columbia ML 
$741), Romanatic Music by Percy Faith (CL-526) 
ind Sophisticated Swing by Les Elgart (C1-536 


Che last-named is advertised as America’s “College 


Prom Favorite,’ which shows you how ignorant 


| am because I had never heard of him. The reper 


tory in all of the foregoing is precisely what you 


would expect it to be and I don't see any point in 


spending several inches of type.on the listings. 


Each orchestra has its partisans; I would say 


Faith and Weston do the most imaginative work 


There are three organ discs: Jesse Crawford 
made two of them for Decca (DL-5432 and DL 
5439) and Milt Herth the third for Capitol (H 
425) The first Crawford offers standards like 
Cuban Love Song and Don't Blame Me: the latte: 
one is a Romberg program Herth's program is 
more interesting—T he Whistler and his Dog, 
Josephine, Ragging the Scale—and somehow his 


lighter touch is easier to take than the more tradi 


tional semi-sanctimony of Crawford. There is 


however, no gainsaying the latter's appeal 


On the Vocal Side we have a 
items, of the first three are 
Capitol H-444 there is a recital by 

The Park Avenue Hillbillie,"’ 


half-dozen worthy 
honeys: On 
Dorothy Shay, 
which includes such 


which 


delights as Why Shore and A Little Western Town 
Called Beverly Hills. The same label offers Two 
in Love, a recital by Nat ‘King’ Cole (H-420) 


which brings us Love Is Here to Stay, This Can't Be 
Love and Tenderly among other notable numbers 
MGM E-219, the redoubtable Billy 
Eckstine returns with a varied program that will 
please his fans no end 


Then, on 


Among other things, 
he sings Tenderly, too 


inci 
dentally I challenge any 


one to Eckstine and Cole 


make a choice between 
on the basis of merit alone. 


discs, all of 


The three other vocal 
them painless, 
Joni James (MGM _ E-222), 
Marion Marlowe 
Stafford and 


enlist respectively 
Frank Parker 
CL-6267), 
Frankie Laine (CL-6268). 

named purports to be a musical portrait of 


and 
(Columbia and Jo 
The last 
New 
Orleans, unquote, and I do not doubt that it is an 
accurate depiction of that community circa 1953 
But the New 


n the glisten of the chromium plate. 


Orleans of old gets lost somewhere 
Stafford and 
to get with it, as they 
Perdido Street. The 
glibness might be ascribed to a Decca program ot 
(DL-5500) sung by Jimmie Davis 
Kerr Singers Davis was once the 
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Laine are simply 


might 


too cool 


say down on 


same 


gospel songs 


and the Anita 








governor of Louisiana, and there is a trace of 


political unction in all of his work. I have ranged 
that old 
time religion set to music can be a pretty visceral 


thing, and such silky 


through the southland enough to know 


settings as these are rather 
too cloving for my taste. 


The Keyboard Division, non-jazz department, 


has not been especially busy On Victor LPM 
3045 there is The Story of a Piano, an engaging 
“musical story’’ in 15 scenes by Andre Previn 


which is coupled with 
artist. 


the same 
Schu 
mann and Chopin and the slow movement from 


a brief recital by 
The second side includes pieces by 


Beethoven's Pathetique Sonata, so that the cus 


tomers who buy the disc for the first side will get 


a lesson in music appreciation thrown in. Withal 
a peculiar disc, but charming in its way. MGM 
E-209 in Volume III of Pianorama, the series 


carrying the imprimatur of Maggie Fisher's Piano 


Playhouse. Those who would not miss the radio 


program will 
Arthur 
t dependables 
Very Thought of 
is an 


not miss this record, which features 
Ferrante and -Louis Teicher in a 


like 


You. 


program 
Beguine and The 
LPM-3040 there 
The Three 


indeed they are 


r 


Begin the 
On Victor 
extremely efficacious recital by 
Suns entitled Busy Fingers, and 
with such numbers as Nola 
Capers. Yes, 


piano but where else are you going to classify an 


Eccentric and Canadian 
I know that none of the Suns plays a 





ensemble which includes a guitar, an accordion 
and an organ? Two of them are keyboard in 
struments, anyway 

SHOW STUFF: Classic Editions has put out 
two of Dick Hyman’'s “piano portraits,’ one of 
Noel Coward (CE-4003) and another of Kurt 
Weill (CE-4001 Again, perhaps, these discs are 
not properly classified here, but the names of 


Coward and Weill are so inseparably linked to the 
theater that Hyman’s work will more likely appeal 
to first nighters than to admirers of fine pianistic 
The 


these are not 


style latter is abundantly in evidence; 


just strings of 
the essential Coward of This 
Piece, and Bittlerseeet 
Knickerbocker 


Touch of 


tunes. They capture 
Year of Grace, Con 

and the essential 
Holiday, Lady in the Dar 
Whether Cole Porter, 
in his Kiss Me Kate, captured the essence of The 
Taming of the Shrew, 


versalion 
Weill of 
and One Venus. 
I would not presume to say. 


But the musical was a hit, even as the play has 


been from time to time, and MGM has enlisted 
Kathryn Grayson, Howard Keel and Ann Miller 
in a abridgement of the film's sound track (E 
3077). Other movie items, also from MGM, are 
Joan Crawford and Michael Wilding in Torch 
Song (E-214) and several lesser known lights in 
The Joe Louis Story (E221) These are sound 


track jobs, too. 


EXOTICA has been accumulating, if that term 


is a sufficiently broad one to cover the interna 
tional stuff. On Columbia CL-525 Percy Faith 
plays a concert of continental music which in 


cludes a particularly lush and effective treatment 
the same title. A 
Bar 
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of La 


singer 


Ronde, from the film of 


named Liane, abetted by the Boheme 





Trio, offers on Vanguard 7002 a smidgen of whai 
they do nightly at the bistro from which the trio 
takes it unrepossessing cognomen. I understand 
it is a chi-chi haunt in Vienna rather like, say, the 
Bon Soir in Greenwich Village. The atmosphere 
comes through nicely on this disc, even to the 
soloist’s shaky English. London has brought out 
No. 9 in its Continental Hit Parade series (LB-815) 
with assorted artists like Lys Assia and Will 
Glahe traversing familiar territory in absolutely 
authentic style. Decca has been fortunate in get- 
ting Michael Lanner (DL-5460) to do a program 
of new Viennese waltzes; they are pretty enough 
and they are played with all the requisite list, but 
whatever spirit inspired the Strauss family is long 
since dead. Still in Austria, this time Salzburg of 
all places, we encounter a program of gypsy music 
played by Edi Csoka and his orchestra on Van- 
guard 7003. Don't ask me what this band is doing 
at the Mozartean shrine; all I know is the the 
jacket notes say the recording was made there 
There seems to be a big thing about gypsy music 
these days and I cannot fathom it because each 
number sounds about like the previous one. The 
Csoka group plays with a lot of Magyar brio, how- 
ever, and it has a ring of the real article. Moving 
southward, the late Carlos Gardel sings a clutch 
of Argentine tangos on Decca DL-5463 with taste 
and idiomatic correctness, accompanying himself 
or being accompanied; the liner doesn't say) 
at the guitar. And the lately omnipresent Paul 
Weston has come up with a clever idea on Columbia 
CL-6266). 


of people take one each year, and presumably they 


called Caribbean Cruise Thousands 
will flock to buy this neatly contrived memento. 
rhe program touches all bases, or all ports of call, 
as it were, from Cuba to the far fringes of the 
Carib circuit The truth of the matter is that 
Weston’s orchestra sounds more like a _ ship's 
complement than a bunch of Latinos, but the aver 
age tourist won't mind at all 


JAZZ STUFF is plentiful and good this time 
Clef Records is an offshoot of the Norman Granz 
organization, which brought us so much bounty 
in the Jazz at the Philharmonic series. A perusal 
of the most recent Clef items suggests that the 
same two things are true of all their products: to 
wit, the music is magnificent and the engineering 
abominable. On high fidelity equipment every 
disc | played was virtually inundated by surface 
noise. Of course I was able to get rid of it, but not 
without some sacrifice in tonal quality. Since the 
Granz combine is nominally affiliated with Mer- 
cury, which is known for its sensational sonic 
achievements, I find it disconcerting that these 
discs, too, are not wondrous in sound. In any 
event, they deserve shelf space on the strength 
of their musical values alone. The ones I have 
heard are MG-C-135 (Lester Young's trio in Mean 
to Me, I Want to be Happy etc.); MG-C-137 
(tenor sax Stan Getz featured in Time on my Hands, 
MG-C-138 (Slim 
Gaillard cavorting—singing would be an inade 


Stars Fell on Alabama etc.); 


quate description—through such things as the 
Yip Roc Heresy, Gomen-Nasai and Hip Cowboy); 
MG-C-139 (Charlie Barnet’s orchestra in Rhu- 
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barb, Fur Trapper's Boogie etc.); MG-C-140 
(Teddy Wilson and a rhythm accompaniment 
in Tea for Two, Emaline etc.); MG-C-142 (Lionel 
Hampton's quartet in The Nearness of You and 
Stompin’ at the Savoy); and MG-C-516 (the late 
Django Reinhardt and rhtyhm accompaniment 
in Brazil, September Song etc.). I repeat: there 
isn't a one of these that doesn't merit a gold star 
musically. My remarks about the poor engineering 
should not deter anyone whose primary interest 
is in the artistry of the communicants. Myseli, 
I intend to keep all of these discs. 


The remaining things are rather too commer 
cial to be considered as jazz in the same sense as 
the foregoing. But each has its solid merits 
Benny Goodman, on Columbia CL-534, is heard 
in a set of reissues from his big band period of the 
early forties. The college set that didn't go off 
to war will remember Six Flats Unfurnished and 
Mission to Moscow. The same label brings a new 
recital by Errol Garner (CL-535) which includes 
Avalon, Caravan and such in the usual top hat and 
tails style of this gifted improvisator. I still don’t 
think Garner is the artist he used to be when he 
wasn't eating so well. Contrariwise, Art Tatum 


is as good as ever he was and maybe even better, ’ 


although I would rather hear him solo than in a 
trio even if his partners are Slam Stewart and 
Everett Barksdale, as they are on Capitol H-408 
Their list has things like Indiana and Melody in F, 
On Victor LPM-3135 
there is a program by the recently ascendant 


all exquisitely turned out 


Buddy Morrow, whose big band blues are about 
the best of their kind around; Frankie Lester 
claps hands and sings feelingly in Corine Corina 
and Beale Street Mamma, respectively. Two more 
RCA discs feature Shorty Rogers, another guy 
on his way up in the business and for just as much 
LPM-3138 is called Cool and Crazy, and 
man it sure is. Alec Wilder at his wildest never 


reason. 


dreamed up anything like Chiquito Loco or The 
Sweetheart of Sigmund Freud. There is more of the 
same on LPM-3137, some of the contents of which 
are Mambo del Crow, The Pesky Serpent and In 
dian Club. Don't miss either of them if you have 
ever liked the work of Red Norvo, Woody Herman 
or Stan Kenton. Rogers was responsible for some 
of their most successful arrangements. Speaking 
of arrangements brings me to the last item, which 
is the precise opposite of an arrangement. On 
Decca DL-7025 are to be found, on one side, The 
Chase, and on the other, The Steeplechase, recorded 
live at a Gene Norman concert in Pasadena last 
year. These are, in effect, duels to the death be 
tween two saxophonists, Wardell Gray and Dexter 
Gordon. Both men are disciples of Lester Young, 
who is a pretty fair marathon sax himself, so that 
there is little stylistic difference in their playing 
But each has his own bag of tricks, and every last 
one of their improvisational gimmicks is thrown 
into these frays. I don't know whether the caco 
phony of the audience helps or hinders this Circus 
Maximus production. The verdict, for virtuosity 
alone, would be thumbs up. But virtuosity alone 
doesn't make for much of a musical experience 

—JAS 
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Reading, Pa. , 
LEWICKI-FIELD CO. ; 
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high fidelity 2 ENGLISH HORNS 
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H 2 E FLAT CLARINET 
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3 CLARINETS IN A OR B FLAT 


2 BASS CLARINETS IN B)FLAT 


» 2 CONTRA-BASSQONS 


massive drama-symphony =<" 


THE GURRE:LIEDER | scremuere sya: 


RENE LEIBOWITZ, conducting ATO TeeOne 


4 TENOR-BASS TROMBONES 


% 


: 


ajdwo> y 


Tuan Ui Guns Guipsores < 


1 BASS TROMBONE IN E FLAT 

a 
THE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF 1 CONTRA -BASS BASS TROMBONE 
THE NEW SYMPHONY SOCIETY, PARIS G. CONTRA-BASS TUBA 
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